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is>alutatorp 

By  a Latin  School  Alumnus  of  the  Class  of  1886. 


America,  they  say,  is  not  interested 
in  the  past;  it  lives  only  in  the  present 
and  in  the  future.  But  the  statement 
is  a general  one,  and  it  would  seem  that 
there  must  be  exceptions.  The  Boston 
Latin  School  is  decidedly  an  American 
institution,  living,  indeed,  in  the  pre- 
sent and  for  the  future,  but  surely  not 
ignoring  the  past.  Its  own  past  goes 
back  almost  three  hundred  years,  an 
antiquity  of  which  all  Latin  School  pu- 
pils are  justly  proud.  And  its  studies 
centre  in  the  classics  of  ancient  Greece 
and  Rome.  Ancient  are  the  languages 
in  which  it  specializes,  and  the  human 
life  visualized  in  its  special  curriculum 
is  that  of  two  thousand  years  ago. 

Not  two  thousand,  nor  even  three 
hundred  years,  would  the  present  writer 
go  back  in  thought,  but  over  the  more 
modest  interval  of  some  forty  years,  to 
the  time  when  in  the  middle  80’s  he  was 
a pupil  in  the  old  Latin  School  building 
on  Warren  Avenue.  But  old  we  did 
not  call  it  then,  on  the  contrary  new, 
for  when  I entered  in  1882,  it  had  been 
opened  but  one  year.  New  the  build- 
ing was  in  itself,  and  to  us  boys  mag- 
nificent, a palace.  Look  it  over  once 
again,  you  boys  of  the  present  genera- 
tion,-— the  .High  Schoolers  occupy  it 
now, — and  see  if  it  does  not  deserve  this 
eulogistic  designation.  For  there  can 
be  old  palaces  as  well  as  new.  Proud 


were  we  of  our  environment  forty  odd 
years  ago,  as  you  today  are  of  yours, 
an  edifice  perhaps  even  more  splendid. 

And  proud  also  were  we,  or  at  least 
pleased,  with  everything  else  connected 
with  the  School.  For  walls  alone  do 
not  make  a school;  the  material  edifice 
is  only  a body  encasing  the  soul  within. 
What  makes  the  spirit  and  the  real  life  of 
a school  is  its  teachers  and  its  pupils  and 
the  intercourse  between  them.  If  we 
were  proud  of  our  teachers,  honored 
names  forever  to  be  remembered  with 
respect  and  gratitude,  we  were  proud 
also  of  our  companions,  a select  group, 
small  as  the  army  of  Leonidas  in  number, 
but  picked  recruits,  as  it  were,  drawn 
from  the  best  of  the  youthful  citizenry 
of  the  Athens  of  America.  That  many 
of  my  classmates  and  contemporaries 
have  risen  to  prominence  does  not  sur- 
prise me,  remembering  how  excellent 
they  were  as  boys,  how  superior  to  the 
average. 

Bring  such  teachers  and  such  pupils 
together,  in  classroom,  in  recreation, 
and  in  occasional  social  intercourse, 
what  but  fine  results  are  to  be  expected? 
Habits  of  study  begin  to  be  formed, 
minds  are  enriched,  and  manners  be- 
come more  refined.  And  meantime 
there  are  recreation  facilities,  plentiful 
enough  even  in  the  olden  time.  We 
had  our  handsome  and  well-equipped 
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gymnasium.  We  had  our  teams  for 
baseball  and  football,  with  our  own 
heroes  of  the  diamond  and  the  gridiron. 
And  for  organized  physical  exercise  in 
which  all  but  the  weakest  must  take  part, 
we  had  military  drill,  in  which  twice 
every  week  we  played  as  soldiers,  to 
our  youth’s  delight  and  to  our  physical 
and  moral  profit.  But  drill  and  re- 
creation are  soon  over,  most  of  the  hours 
must  be  given  to  classes  and  studies, 
books  and  lessons. 

For  the  school  of  which  I write  does 
not  forget  that  its  primary  purpose  is 
to  make  scholars.  We  ply  the  daily- 
task,  we  persevere  through  speeding 
weeks  and  months  and  a few  short  years 
to  the  close.  And  then,  when  gradua- 
tion comes  and  the  laurel  is  won,  there 
is  a certain  sense  of  triumph  and  vic- 
tory, tinged  only  with  the  regret  that 
this  happiest  period  in  a boy’s  life  must 
now  inevitably  come  to  an  end. 

Not  too  personally  must  I write.  The 
names  of  the  old  professors  and  students, 
were  I to  give  them,  would  mean  little 
or  nothing  to  the  present  undergradu- 
ates. And  doubtless  there  are  names 
on  the  present  student  roll  also  that  will 
some  day  be  illustrious.  Nor  must  I 
praise  the  past  too  warmly,  lest  some- 
one quote  against  me,  Laudator  tem- 
poris  acti  se  puero.  There  is  honor 
enough  to  go  round,  and  the  present 
school  surely  deserves  its  share.  Only 
this  I say:  Let  not  the  Latin  School 
forget  its  past.  History  repeats  itself. 
What  was  good  of  old  must  still  be  good 
and  profitable.  Never  let  standards 
be  lowered,  for  that  way  lies  dishonor. 
When  the  present  becomes  the  past 
when  forty  years  hence  some  other  alum  6 


nus  writes  for  the  Register , may  he  be 
able  to  speak  of  the  Latin  School  of  the 
20 ’s  in  such  terms  of  praise  as  I have 
here  written  of  the  80’s. 

Christmas  day  approaches,  a holiday 
both  of  the  far-off  past  and  of  the  living 
present,  a feast-day  ever  old  and  ever 
new.  In  the  80’s  we  observed  this 
happy  festival,  in  the  20’s  still  you  keep 
it.  For  its  message  of  peace  and  good- 
will knows  no  limits  of  time,  no,  nor  of 
country  or  race  or  nation.  Similarly, 
too,  our  good  old  School  shall  dash  to 
earth  all  those  artificial  barriers  that 
divide  mankind,  those  dividing  influ- 
ences that  sow  the  seeds  of  discord.  The 
School  that  is  ours  will  teach  us  toler- 
ance, for  here  are  gathered  boys  of 
many  races,  here  are  rich  and  poor 
alike.  And  here  our  special  studies, 
reaching  back  even  to  the  years  before 
Christ,  will  broaden  our  minds  and  en- 
large our  hearts.  The  Christmas  spirit 
of  good-will  to  all  mankind,  this  spirit 
the  Latin  School  will  make  emphatically 
her  own. 

Dedicated,  then,  shall  be  this  num- 
ber of  the  Latin  School  Register  to  the 
Christmas  holiday.  Its  motto,  Peace 
on  earth  to  all  men  of  good  will!  And 
every  pupil,  old  or  young,  shall  take 
inspiration  from  this  message,  and 
dedicate  himself  to  its  fulfilment. 

The  present  will  soon  be  the  past, 
taking  its  place  in  history.  And  what 
is  now  future  will  then  be  present,  mak- 
ing new  history.  Let  our  present  lives 
be  so  conducted  that  they  be  worthy  of 
immortality.  And  may  the  grand  old 
School,  where  we  learned  these  lessons, 
live  on  and  prosper  to  the  end  of  time! 
Vivat,  crescat,  f lor  eat! 
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is>otrateS  ani>  Xantippe 

By  William  E.  Harrison  ’28 


Preface 

Inasmuch  as  no  playwright  worthy 
of  the  name  would  ever  attempt  to 
present  a play  in  book  form  without  a 
preface;  inasmuch  as  we  are  at  peace 
with  all  the  world  and  are  convinced 
that  no  good  thing  can  come  out  of 
Utopia,  save  a Utopian;  inasmuch  as 
we  have  not  the  slightest  concern  with 
Marxian  theories,  Archimedes’  principle, 
or  the  literature  of  Bechuanaland,  we 
shall  proceed  immediately  to  raise  the 
curtain,  disclosing  by  that  action  an 
episode  from  the  life  of  Socrates,  who 
was  a philosopher  when  he  was  out  of 
work.  Unfortunately  for  himself,  but 
fortunately  for  posterity,  he  was  always 
a philosopher.  * 

DRAMATIS  PERSONAE 

(Which  Promises  to  Introduce  the 
Characters —but  Will  It?) 

Socrates,  old,  wise,  Greek. 

Xantippe,  a thorn  in  the  flesh,  homely, 
vain,  in  the  unromantic  forties,  wife  of 
the  above  (not  his  better,  but  his  bitter, 
half.) 

Phoebus — What— a— Name,  young,  irre- 
sponsible, Boeotian. 

Zero,  a negligible  quantity,  a nonen- 
tity, persona  non  grata  with  Xantippe. 
Time:  Sometime.  Scene: 

A scenic  scene. 

ACT  I.  SCENE  I. 

(Socrates  is  seated  in  his  comfortable 
chair  in  the  living-room,  reading  comic 
supplement  of  the  Euxine  Echoes.  Xan- 
tippe has  been  playing  the  piano  to  get 
on  his  nerves  and  to  interrupt  his  philos- 
ophic trend  of  thought.  Failing  in  this, 
she  has  turned  on  the  radio.  Failing 
in  this,  she  begins  to  sing— raucously. 
Failing,  in  this,  she  speaks  to  him.) 

Xantippe;.  Socrates,  you  lazy  good- 
for-nothing! 

Socrates:  Yes,  m’  lamb? 

Xantippe:  Brute!  Speak  to  me  in 


Greek.  (This  is  said  peevishly.) 

Socrates:  Haven’t  I,  m’  lamb? 

Xantippe  (unwillingly) : Ye-es.  Say, 
Socrates,  I don’t  want  you  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  Plato:  he  knows  as 
much  philosophy  as  an  Arcadian  shep- 
herd. What’s  the  good  of  philosophy, 
anyway?  No  obols  are  derived  there- 
from. Take  my  case;  I am  a long- 
suffering  martyr,  under  the  weight  of  the 
oppression  of  a tyrannic  husband,  who  is 
a philosopher.  I,  who  could  have  mar- 
ried the  wealthiest  capitalist  in  Athens, 
or  the  richest  merchant  in  the  Piraeus, 
was  so  foolish  as  to  marry  an  ugly  son 
of  an  uglier  father.  Ah,  me! 

Socrates  (with  some  show  of  pugna) : 
But,  m’  dove,  we  are  an  ideal  match. 
We  could  easily  pass  for — mother  and 
son. 

Xantippe:  Another  word  from  you 
and  I’ll  change  your  cast  of  countenance 
materially.  You’ll  look  like  one  of  the 
Furies  then. 

Socrates:  The  Furies  were  women, 
m’dear. 

(He  gets  an  onomatopoetic  whack  on 
his  bald  pate,  which  should  be  heard 
even  in  the  peanut-gallery,  if  an  actor 
wishes  to  faithfully,  play  the  part  Note 
the  author’s  iconoclastic  split  infinitive. 
If  it  jars  the  reader,  he’ll  be  pleased.  As 
for  Socrates  and  Xantippe,  I suppose 
they’ve  exeunted  by  this  time,  if  they 
have  a grain  of  sense.) 

ACT  I SCENE  II 

(Socrates  is  standing  on  the  street- 
corner,  reading  a much-thumbed  copy 
of  Anaxagoras  and  smoking,  as  do  all 
wise  men,  a cheap  cigar. 

Ben-Hur  speeds  by  in  a chariot, 
furiously  and  closely  followed  by  an 
officer  in  a blue  himation  on  a motor- 
cycle.) 
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Socrates  (taking  an  Ingersoll  watch 
from  beneath  the  fold  of  his  himation): 
Hump!  Zero  is  supposed  to  be  here. 
(Zero  rushes  in.) 

Zero'.  Here  I am,  Soc!  Had  a hard 
time  to  steal  away,  but  the  little  woman 
doesn’t  even  know  I’m  gone  yet,  I bet. 
Socrates:  Where Ve  you  been,  Zero? 
Zero:  Oh,  at  the  Academy,  where  I 
ran  across  a fellow,  Alcibiades  by  name; 
young  fellow;  plenty  of  kale;  plenty  of 
brains.  Think  I’ll  like  him — and  many 
sesterces  should  soon  come  my  way  and 
thine,  brother.  By  the  bye,  had  to 
pawn  my  sabbatical  chiton.  How’s 
chances  of  borrowing  a couple  of  hun- 
dred drachmas? 

Socrates:  Not  so  good.  Broke  am  I. 
Zero:  In  what  tense? 

Socrates:  Intensely. 

Zero  Enough.  I will  away  and  to 
the  fair  Xantippe.  Ah,  here  she  comes. 
Mark,  Soc,  what  I say  to  her.  (Xan- 
tippe comes.) 

Xantippe:  (witheringly)  You! 

Zero  (aghast) : High  and  nether  Jove, 
protect  me!  What  do  I behold?  Helen 
of  Troy,  have  you  come  to  haunt  me 
with  a vision  of  your  loveliness?  Can 
Palmolive  or  Pond’s  Cream  make  so 
beautiful  a skin  as  yours?  Forbid  it, 
lovely  Aphrodite! 

Xantippe  (flattered) : Do  I really, 
Zero,  look  like  Helen  of  Troy?  Is  there 
a resemblance?  I’ve  seen  her  photo- 
graph and  while — 

Zero:  Aren’t  you  Helen? 

Xantippe:  Why,  Zero,  be  yourself 
and  act  your  age.  I’m  Xantippe,  as  you 
well  know. 

Zero  (aside):  O Olympian  deities, 
preserve  your  servant  in  this  moment 
of  trial  or  he  will  surely  die  from  seeing 
that  ugly  face.  (To  Xantippe)  Your 
beauty  enthralls  one,  enraptures  some, 
is  admired  by  all.  What  beauty! 

Xantippe:  I don’t  know  what  I 
wouldn't  do  for  you,  Zero. 

Zero:  Lend  me  three  hundred  drach- 
mas. 

Xantippe : But,  Socrates  has  been  out 
of  work,  and  all  I’ve  got  is  a little  sum 
I’ve  saved  for  Mr.  Rainy  Day, 


Zero:  Mr  Rainy  Day,  Xanny? 
Xantippe:  Yes. 

Zero:  I am  he.  Straight  my  eye 
hath  caught  new  beauty. 

Xantippe:  Do  stop,  Zero.  Here  is 
the  money.  (Exit  Xantippe.) 

Zero  (to  Socrates):  Why  didn’t  you 
say  something? 

Socrates:  Oh,  a mere  matter  of  ver- 
bal paucity,  that  was  all. 

Zero:  Meaning  what?  Well,  we’ll 
let  that  alone.  The  trouble  with  you  is 
you  don’t  know  how  to  handle  women. 
Socrates:  And  how? 

Zero : Diplomacy,  my  lad,  diplomacy. 
Socrates:  Here  comes  Phoebus— What 
— a — Name. 

Zero:  Let’s  talk  to  him  in  Scene  III. 
Socrates:  Good. 

(Exeunt.) 

ACT  I.  SCENE  III. 

(Phoebus — What  — a — name  kicks 
Zero  and  Socrates  in  the  shins — a Boeo- 
tian form  of  greeting.) 

Phoebus:  Hi,  old  Athenians!  How 
goes? 

Zero  (counting  his  drachmas):  Great! 
In  after  years,  a Roman,  Caesar  by 
name,  is  going  to  come  along  and  say, 
as  I say  now,  “I  came,  I saw,  I con- 
quered!” 

Phoebus:  Know  where  you  land  up; 
you’ll  be  drinking  hemlock  some  day. 
Zero:  Lead  me  to  it. 

Socrates  (soberly):  I’d  give  anything 
todrink  hemlock  and  make  my  quietus. 

Phoebus:  All  right.  But  before  you 
drink  it,  you  want  to  get  in  thick  with 
Alcibiades,  and  improve  your  knowl- 
edge. 

Socrates:  I know  that  I know  noth- 
ing. 

Phoebus:  So  do  we. 

Socrates:  However,  I always  say  to 
myself,  “Know  thyself.” 

Zero:  Not  much  to  be  known,  is 
there? 

Socrates:  I shall  thrash  you  both. 
(He  attempts  to  do  so,  and  they  three 
go  at  it  and  mix  in  happy  confusion, 
pulling  down  the  curtain  and  ending 
the  play.) 
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®fie  Jflibber  passes! 

W.  J.  Callaghan  ’30 


Henry  Ford  has  recently  announced 
the  completion  of  his  latest  creation. 

Ilinc  illae  Jacrimae 

This  truly  marks  the  close  of  a ro- 
mantic epoch.  What  joy  will  there 
be  in  life  after  this? 

For  Henry  has  said  that  his  newest 
product  will  be  foolproof,  unbreakable; 
yea,  verily,  he  has  even  removed  the 
most  ancient  property  of  the  flivver. 
His  new  one  will  be  unbendablel 

However  while  the  old  “lizbeth”  was 
in  the  heyday  of  its  youth,  it  most 
assuredly  had  personality.  This  car  (?) 
came  the  nearest  to  being  human  of 
any  machine. 

It  carried  complexes,  inhibitions,  sub- 
limations, repressions — all  the  psycho- 
logical quirks  that  distinguish  a Ham- 
let from  a Falstaff,  a Poe  from  an 
Eddie  Guest,  a ukelele  from  an  organ. 

I have  often  heard  of  the  “mono- 
tonous sameness’’  of  Ford’s  productions. 
I personally  could  never  see  it.  Fords 
are  extremely  individualistic.  All  the 
new,  shiny  ones  look  alike,  it’s  true,  but 
a little  service  soon  brings  out  the  la- 
tent variations  in  personality.  The 
collegian’s  and  the  minister’s  Fords 
are  both  of  the  vintage  of  1917,  but 
only  a purblind  fool  would  misconceive 
them.  There  are  rakish,  reckless  Fords 
with  an  air  of  devil-may-care  careless- 
ness. There  are  staid  respectable  Fords 
with  an  air  of  smug  complacency.  There 
are  old,  dilapidated  Fords  with  an  air 
of  senile  debility.  There  are  snobbish 
flivvers,  with  supercilious  radiator  caps. 
There  are  business-like  flivvers  whose 
headlights  give  the  impression  of  horn- 
rim  spectacles.  The  policeman  on  our 


beat  drives  a flivver  that  appears  flat- 
footed. 

The  book  agent  drives  one  that  looks 
like  a brief-case.  The  junk-man  drives 
one  that  looks  like — but  nuff  said. 

Everyone  drives  one  and  they  are  all 
eminently  individual.  The  dispositions 
of  flivvers  are  variable,  also.  Some 
have  a perverse  sort  of  rascality  that 
can  be  explained  by  none  of  the  laws  of 
mechanics. 

The  teacher  next  door  drives  a docile 
product  that  can  be  repaired  with  a 
hair-pin.  I pity  our  plumber.  His 
“Elizabeth’’  is  an  untamed  creation 
that  is  a complete  mystery  to  him.  I 
am  reminded  of  its  last  escapade.  Our 
hero  had  parked  his  obstreperous  piece 
of  hardware  at  the  top  of  the  hill.  Some 
time  passed,  in  the  usual  way.  He 
entered  his  diminutive  locomotive  and 
tried  to  start  it.  Nothing  stirring.  He 
cranked  it,  not  once,  but  many  times. 
He  reentered  it  and  began  to  rock  it. 
Putting  it  to  sleep?  No,  he  hoped  to 
oscillate  it  over  the  top  of  the  hill.  Re- 
sults— nihil.  Finally  he  climbed  out 
and  put  a shoulder  to  it.  He  shoved. 
It  moved!  It  moved  some  more!  En- 
couraged by  this  the  genial  pirate  gave  it 
a tremendous  heave  that  started  it  down 
hill.  He  dashed  for  the  running-board 
and  just  then  the  engine  caught.  Away 
dashed  the  flivver  with  Captain  Kidd  in 
pursuit.  Sheer,  unadulterated  meanness. 
What  a disposition  that  bit  of  tinware 
has!  For  these  and  other  reasons  I 
mourn  the  old  “lizzie”.  Far  from  un- 
breakable, anything  but  fool-proof,  most 
undependable,  it  nevertheless  has  “It” 
and  I,  for  one,  mourn  its  passing. 
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MR.  FREDERICK  HOWARD  DOLE 

Because  of  other  matters  which  claim  his  time  and  attention  we  learn  that  Mr. 
Dole  intends  to  leave  his  position  as  faculty  adviser  of  the  Register.  His  departure 
will  be  regretted  by  all  who  have  been  and  are  associated  with  him  in  this  work.  It 
is  certain  that  every  staff  which  has  co-operated  with  him  has  recognized  his  abso- 
lute fairness  as  well  as  his  sincere  anxiety  that  the  reputation  of  the  School  for  moral 
and  mental  excellence  be  upheld  in  its  magazine.  In  a time  when  literary  activities 
and  possibilities  have  extended  in  a direction  desirable  and  undesirable  as  well,  it 
has  doubtless  been  an  increasingly  delicate  matter  to  choose  what  is  best  and  most 
suitable  for  a school  publication  which  is  certainly  as  well  directed  as  any  periodical 
of  its  kind.  Under  Mr.  Dole's  direction  the  Register  has  experienced  an  unprece- 
dented period  of  achievment  and  grown  into  an  organ  of  which  we  are  justly 
proud.  He  has  meticulously  confined  his  efforts  to  the  literary  material  of 
the  Register  and  considerately  left  the  details  of  executive  managership  to  the  editors. 
The  six  boards  of  editors  of  whom  he  has  had  charge  have  always  found  him  in  close 
sympathy  with  their  higher  aims. 

We  can  do  no  more  than  wish  Mr.  Dole’s  successor  as  felicitous  a sojourn  with 
the  Register  as  various  Register  staffs  of  the  past  six  years  have  enjoyed  in  co-opera- 
tion with  Mr.  Dole. 

* $ * % 

ACCUSED  AND  ACCUSERS 

The  vigorous  campaign  being  waged  by  the  anti-Thompson  press  is  a source 
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of  endless  amusement  to  us.  It  is  not  that  we  do  not  heartily  sympathize  with  the 
conscious  guardians  over  our  national  morals  in  their  opposition  to  the  greatest 
showman  since  Barnum,  but  that  we  find  so  much  in  common  between  even  the 
most  serious  and  conservative  of  the  great  daily  journals  and  His  Nibs,  the  Sultan 
of  Lake  Michigan.  For  the  very  newspaper  which  is  most  vehement  in  its  denun- 
ciation of  the  principles  which  inspire  the  blatant  buffoonery  of  Chicago’s  favorite 
son  is  likely  to  be,  in  its  own  quiet  and  subtle  manner,  the  disseminator  of  similar 
principles  in  less  offensive  dress.  If  it  does  not  sound  the  tocsin  which  will  awake 
all  true  sons  of  liberty  to  a realization  of  the  imminence  of  British  invasion,  it  will 
not  hesitate  to  proclaim  the  superiority  of  its  own  city  or  state  over  all  other  sections 
of  the  earth.  If  it  places  itself  in  grim  opposition  to  the  fostering  of  international 
prejudice  and  discord,  it  will  yet  lend  itself  willingly  to  intersectional  quibbling  and 
imprecation. 

Fear  is  the  cause  of  all  chauvinistic  movements.  Just  at  present  the  United 
States,  as  the  richest  and  most  powerful  of  nations,  has  little  to  fear  from  foreign 
aggression,  armed,  economic,  or  diplomatic;  hence  the  promotion  of  international 
suspicion  is  at  a low  point,  except  among  vote-seeking  politicians.  On  the  few 
questions  of  trouble-making  potentialities  that  do  remain,  the  control  of  the  world’s 
rubber  supply,  naval  supremacy,  the  French  tariff,  press  and  public  will  be  found  as 
partisan  as  ever.  But  it  is  the  fear  of  commercial  and  industrial  competition  on 
the  part  of  one’s  neighbors , the  fear  that  the  next  village  or  county,  or  city  will  be- 
come more  prosperous  than  one’s  own,  that  actuates  the  numberless  self-advertising 
and  self-boosting  compaigns  in  which  our  leading  citizens  and  organs  of  public 
opinion  are  participating.  The  West  started  it.  There  the  original  pioneer  zeal 
for  settling,  for  planting,  for  pushing  on,  for  growing,  or  for  discovering  something 
has  become  a mania  for  attracting  Eastern  men  and  money  and  promoting  real  es- 
tate values.  The  great  bone  of  contention  among  Western  editors  just  now  is  the 
question  of  the  exact  location  of  the  Garden  of  Eden ; it  is  even  rumored  that  a pro- 
minent citizen  of  Los  Angeles  has  hired  Aimee  McPherson  to  interpret  Biblical 
texts  in  a manner  favorable  to  the  region  of  earthquakes.  The  East,  and  especially 
New  England,  has,  however,  begun  to  advertise  in  truly  Western  style.  The  New 
England  climate  is  invigorating,  its  soil  is  fertile,  its  industries  are  prospering,  where- 
as the  South  and  West  are  slowly  but  surely  deteriorating  even  though  they  may  not 
see  it  themselves,  etc,  etc.  The  chain  newspapers  present  an  interesting  spectacle; 
for  every  member  of  the  Scripps — Howard  and  Hearst  chains  is  sedulously  engaged 
in  extolling  the  section  which  it  “serves”  and  deprecating  every  other.  And  each 
drops  daily  hints  that  every  other  member  of  the  chain  is  spreading  insidious  propa- 
ganda which  a wise  man  would  do  well  to  disregard. 

Here  is  Thompsonism  in  its  primary  stage,  intersectional  jealousy.  Publicists 
have  come  to  recognize  that  the  well 'being  of  the  world’s  is  dependent  upon  the  well- 
being of  the  individual  nations.  It  is  also  well  to  realize  that  in  a union  of  states  the 
welfare  of  each  part  depends  upon  the  welfare  not  only  of  the  whole  but  of  every 
other  part.  The  climate  of  Massachusetts  can  no  more  be  compared  to  that  of  Calif- 
ornia than  the  educational  system  of  the  latter  to  that  of  the  former.  The  nation’s 
prosperity  is  dependant  upon  flourishing  communities  everywhere.  Boosting  is  al- 
ways futile;  when  it  takes  the  form  of  minimizing  an  unemployment  situation  or  a 
natural  catastrophe,  it  is  positively  harmful. 
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We  should  be  grateful  to  Thompsonism  for  having  cleared  the  air.  His  Honor 
possesses  the  happy  knack  of  making  enerything  he  touches  look  ridiculous.  Far 
better  is  this  silly  grandstand  play  than  the  subtle  playing  upon  innate  prejudices 
by  a shrewder  man.  Laugh  at  Big  Bill,  but  reserve  some  of  your  mirth  for  the  pet 
prejudices  of  your  own  newspaper,  friends,  or  self. 

4^  ^ 4^  4^ 

Illuminating  epigram  from  our  esteemed  contemporary,  the  Grotonian : 

Mankind,  not  unlike  the  Gallia  of  Third  Form  Latin,  is  divided  into  three  classes 
■ — Capitalists,  Morons,  and  Crooks. 

4:  4:  4:  4: 

THE  BOWDOIN  QUILL 

It  may  seem  inconsistent  to  break  our  recently  established  rule  against  com- 
menting upon  exchanges,  but  the  quality  of  one  peridoical  which  we  have  been  re- 
ceiving is  so  far  above  that  of  every  other  that  we  cannot  resist  expressing  our  plea- 
sure in  reading  it.  The  Bowdoin  Quill  is  fated,  in  common  with  every  magazine  of 
a purely  literary  and  intellectual  nature,  to  have  a small  number  of  contributors 
and  subscribers;  this  in  no  way  detracts  from  its  worth  as  the  “medium  of  expres- 
sion” for  Bowdoin  College.  A small,  thin,  unimportant-looking  journal,  it  yet  con- 
tains more  material  of  true  merit  than  any  other  college  or  high  school  paper  we 
know  of.  Its  verse  is  delightful;  the  essays  and  reviews,  are  original  and  refreshing; 
an  occasional  one-act  play  provides  amusement.  More  journals  of  this  type 
in  American  colleges  in  place  of  the  customary  funny  magazines  might  appreciably 
raise  the  tone  of  undergraduate  life.  An  excerpt  will  indicate  the  quality  of  ma- 
terial to  be  found  in  the  Quill: 

METAMORPHOSIS 
Moonbeams 
Cast  strange  shadows. 

One  peered  thru  a casement  curiously 

And  a hand  hovering  over  a gleaming  shoulder 

Became  a dead  tree  swaying  in  the  wind, 

Writhing  its  livid  limbs  upon  the  snow. 

Copies  of  the  Quill  will  be  loaned  upon  application  at  the  Sanctum. 


®f)e  extents  to  tfje  ikfjool 
anti  its  frienbs  its  sincere  totsfj  for 
a fjappp  Ijolttiap  season. 
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©f  public  e anb  Cbucatton 


I was  at  the  theatre  the  other  evening. 
The  company  was  stock,  the  piece  un- 
questionably the  worst  I have  ever  seen. 
Every  thirty  seconds  the  lights,  through 
some  occult  influence,  would  go  out, 
two  shots  would  he  heard,  and  when  the 
lights  were  turned  on,  one  player  would 
be  lying  prostrate  on  the  stage  and  ano- 
ther would  have  disappeared.  Every 
cheap  device  known  to  playwrights  was 
utilized  and  wThen  a man  dressed  in  a 
monkey  suit  was  let  loose  in  the  audience, 
the  entire  affair  assumed  the  propor- 
tions of  a Roman  circus.  The  point 
is  this:  There  was  not  an  empty  seat 
in  the  house,  whereas  at  the  performance 
of  Shaw  which  I had  attended  a few 
nights  before,  played  by  a company 
which  was  certainly  little  inferior  to  this, 
there  was  only  a fair-sized  audience. 
This  is  a simple  indication  of  the  dra- 
matic tastes  of  the  theatre-going  public 
in  the  “modern  Athens." 

There  is,  however,  no  lack  of  more 
solid  indications.  A certain  Boston 
theatre  has  waxed  fat  and  prosperous 
through  the  production  of  just  such  trash 
as  the  play  I have  alluded  to.  One  piece 
of  no  merit  whatever  has  taken  the  stage 
there  three  times  and  each  time  has 
exceeded  its  former  success.  Another 
bit  of  sensational  melodrama  played,  I 
think,  eight  months  without  interrup- 
tion. Still  a third,  it  is  rumored,  is 
again  to  take  the  boards  after  a splendid 
initial  success.  The  ingredients  of  these 
productions  are  always  the  same:  several 
revolvers,  a few  gaudily  dressed  women, 
a desperate  gang,  accommodating  lights, 
a “mystery,”  and  a masquerading  de- 
tective. Yet  the  poisonous  hash  re- 
sulting from  this  concoction  of  mere- 
tricious scraps  finds  a myriad  of  willing 
consumers.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Boston  theatre  which  has  devoted  itself 
to  productions  of  dramatic  worth  sel- 
dom finds  a demand  for  continued  per- 
formances. 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  think  of  the  pub- 


lic which  evinces  such  tastes  and  de- 
sires. True,  the  recognizedly  good  cast 
in  the  recognizedly  good  play  will  prove 
financially  successful ; but  not  so  success- 
ful as  the  gripping,  the  sensational,  the 
“human  interest”  play  or  the  musical 
comedy.  Edwin  Booth  never  attracted 
the  numbers  drawn  by  “Abie’s  Irish 
Rose.”  Otis  Skinner  will  never  be 
accorded  the  reception  of  “No,  No, 
Nanette.”  When  Miss  Ethel  Barry- 
more appeared  in  Boston  in  a piece  by 
one  of  the  premier  English  playwrights, 
she  played  to  large  audiences;  but  she 
didn’t  last  so  long  as  a mediocre  cast  in 
“Broadway,”  that  wrorld-famous  drama 
of  the  cabarets. 

Certainly  the  public  appreciation  of 
drama  must  be  educated.  There  are 
promising  signs  of  awakening  apprecia- 
tion. The  building  of  a civic  repertory 
theatre  in  Boston,  the  fine  support 
given  to  a number  of  theatre  movements 
in  New  York,  the  great  numbers  of  stu- 
dents who  are  dedicating  their  careers 
to  the  writing  of  plays  are  all  indications 
of  an  education  which  is  working  from 
within.  But  definite,  active  education 
in  the  schools  and  colleges  is  necessary 
to  bring  to  the  surface  the  inherent  high 
tastes  of  the  majority. 

Our  reading  preferences  are  no  better. 
A member  of  the  Latin  School  faculty 
in  a private  address  to  a number  of  boys 
pointed  out  that  The  Saturday  Evening 
Post , which  is  a weekly  of  only  tolerable 
literary  value  but  which  has  the  dis- 
tinction of  giving  you  more  for  your 
nickel  than  any  other  publication,  has  a 
circulation  of  over  three  million;  one  or 
two  women’s  magazines  of  similar  dis- 
tinction have  a circulation  almost  as 
large. 

The  frivolous,  cheap,  salacious  “true” 
story,  adventure  story,  physical  culture, 
sports  story  magazines,  have  circula- 
tions of  over  a million  each.  Alone 
among  the  more  serious  periodicals,  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  sells  over  a hundred 
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thousand  copies  a month ; the  North, 
American  Review,  Harper's,  the  Century, 
Scribner's,  the  World's  Work,  have 
smaller  circulations;  the  American  Mer- 
cury issues  38,000  copies  monthly;  the 
Forum  24,000;  the  Outlook  10,000  (the 
Latin  School  Register  1,500!) 

Many  are  the  wails  that  daily  ascend 
unto  the  heavens  from  the  lips  of  meri- 
torious authors  whose  books  do  not  sell. 
Conrad  Aiken,  one  of  the  most  con- 
siderable of  our  poets,  tells  of  his  book 
of  verse  which  sold  thirty-five  copies. 
Exceptional  indeed  is  the  literary  mas- 
terpiece of  which  100,000  copies  are  sold. 
The  publishers  of  so  epochal  a work  as 
“Tristram”  boast  that  it  has  gone  into 
eight  printings,  approximately  80,000 
copies.  “Trader  Horn”  has  barely  passed 
the  50,000  mark;  Theodore  Dreiser  did 
not  gain  a competency  from  his  novels 
until  one  of  them  had  the  good-fortune 
to  be  censored  in  Boston.  Yet  several 
of  Harold  Bell  Wright’s  inconsequential 
novels  have  passed  the  million  mark; 
“Gentlemen  Prefer  Blondes”  has  been 
translated  into  thirty  languages;  and 
nobody  has  dared  to  estimate  the  annual 
earnings  of  Zane  Grey. 

There  is  unquestionably  great  public 
need  for  literary  education. 

The  newspaper  situation  is  well 
known.  If  two  lists  are  made,  one  of 
all  the  daily  papers  in  any  large  city  in 
the  order  of  their  worth,  the  other  of 
the  respective  circulations  of  these 
journals,  it  will  be  found  that  the  lists 
are  almost  exactly  in  inverse  proportion. 
In  New  York  such  an  institution  as  the 
Times  is  read  by  300,000  people,  while 
more  than  a million  browse  over  the  lead- 
ing tabloid.  This  necessarily  has  its 
effect  upon  the  newspapers  themselves. 
If  nine  out  of  ten  newspaper  readers 
prefer  to  have  a Hearst  editorial  writer 
tell  them  that  virtue  is  good  and  vice 
is  bad  rather  than  read  a cogent  ex- 


pression of  opinion  on  some  phase  of 
national  or  municipal  politics,  the  edi- 
torial columns  of  most  papers  will  re- 
flect this  preference.  If  sensational- 
ism is  preferred  to  conservatism,  sen- 
sationalism will  triumph. 

With  regard  to  the  editorial  there  is 
an  additional  problem.  The  accuracy  of 
Mr.  Mencken’s  statement  that  there  are 
not  more  than  a dozen  American  news- 
papers of  independence  and  personality, 
is  perhaps  questionable,  but  it  is  true 
that  the  thoughtful  reader  must  choose 
between  no  editorials  at  all  and  edi- 
torials bearing  the  heavy  imprint  of 
partisan  politics.  We  never  read  an 
editorial  attacking  the  policy  of  a poli- 
tically affiliated  official  or  defending  a 
member  of  the  opposite  party.  When 
the  party’s  policy  is  constructive  and 
righteous,  the  party  paper’s  editorials 
are  sound  and  convincing;  when  the 
party  politicians  are  weak  and  waver- 
ing, the  newspaper’s  editorial  columns 
present  a sorry  ^spectacle.  And  that 
is  the  pernicious  part  of  the  whole 
business.  There  existed  in  Boston  not 
long  ago  a sheet  the  perusal  of  which 
delighted  the  heart.  For  its  news  and 
editorial  columns  consistently  and  ever- 
lastingly favored  the  cause  of  bad  go- 
vernment. It  could  be  depended  on 
to  support  the  worst  candidate  and  the 
most  destructive  policies.  So  the  be- 
wildered citizen  could  turn  to  it  for 
refuge.  The  — s’  pet  ideas  were  those 
to  be  voted  against.  It  is  really  too  bad 
that  no  such  sheet  exists  in  Boston  to- 
day. 

The  reformation  of  our  journalistic 
taste  likewise  depends  upon  education. 
Even  purely  academic  education  is 
helpful — an  exceptionally  high  order  of 
preferences  will  as  a general  rule  be  found 
among  college  graduates.  But  educa- 
tion must  begin  before  the  college.  Ha- 
bits and  desires  inborn  from  child- 
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hood  are  those  which  eventually  come 
to  the  surface.  The  first  grade  should 
begin  the  inculcation  of  a liberal  educa- 
tion in  a systematic  manner.  An  appre- 
ciation of  the  inherently  fine  and  up- 
lifting as  contrasted  with  the  base  and 


showy  must  be  imparted.  For  it  is 
not  arithmetic,  not  geography,  not  spell- 
ing, but  arts  and  manners,  tastes  and 
letters,  the  drama,  literature,  and  the 
press  which  form  the  foundation  of  a 
national  civilization. 


Classics  in  jllotion  pictures 


There  is  at  present  a great  contro- 
versy as  to  the  advisability  of  turning 
famous  classics  of  literature  into  motion 
pictures.  There  is  much  to  be  said 
upon  the  subject. 

Judged  by  past  accomplishments,  this 
project  would  be  a complete  failure. 
The  harm  lies  not  in  the  classics  them- 
selves but  in  the  changes  which  are 
made,  necessarily , in  the  transposition. 

The  motion  pictures  of  the  present 
time  are  capable  of  producing  only  plot 
and  picturization.  Why  then,  in  the 
name  of  all  that  good  literature  stands 
for,  should  they  attempt  to  reproduce 
classics  of  thought,  of  language,  of  ideals, 
which  cannot  be  transposed  upon  the 
screen?  It  is  true  that  some  of  these 
works  have  made  classics  of  the  screen, 
but  only  those  which  are  famous  for 
either  plot  or  picturization.  Dumas’s 
“Count  of  Monte  Cristo,”  one  of  the 
most  popular  stories  of  literature,  was 
a classic  of  the  screen.  Its  merit  lies 
in  its  plot.  “The  Covered  Wagon” 
made  a screen  success.  It  is  based  upon 
Parkman’s  “Oregon  Trail,”  which  is  a 
book  of  picturization. 

However,  when  books  which  are  fa- 
mous for  other  reasons  than  the  mere 
effectiveness  of  plot  are  transposed,  a 
great  wrong  is  done,  both  to  the  public 
and  to  the  classics  themselves.  The 
public  receives  a wrong  impression  of 
those  books  and  the  books  themselves 
are  cheapened  and  debased  by  their 
misinterpretation  on  the  screen.  To 
cite  some  recent  examples: 


“Moby  Dick,”  is  a classic  of  its  kind. 
It  is  an  epic  story  of  the  whale  and 
w'halers.  The  plot  in  it  is  little  and 
means  almost  nothing.  In  the  pic- 
ture, the  name  was  changed  to  “The 
Sea  Beast,”  because  of  its  greater 
drawing-power;  the  little  plot  it  con- 
tained was  enlarged  and  contorted,  and 
the  true  idea  of  the  book  was  ignored. 
“Faust,”  the  greatest  masterpiece  of 
German  literature,  was  also  treated  in  the 
same  manner.  “Faust”  is  great,  not 
because  of  its  plot,  but  because  of  the 
idea  behind  it,  the  eternal  conflict  be- 
tween Good  and  Evil;  and  because  of 
its  penetrating  and  profound  theologi- 
cal discussions.  Yet,  on  the  screen,  it 
was  called  “ The  greatest  love  story  of  all 
time!”  An  act  like  this  is  actual  sacri- 
lege. Hawthorne’s  “Scarlet  Letter,”  a 
psychological  novel,  was  also  misre- 
presented as  a “love  classic.”  “Les 
Miserables,”  recently  presented  in  Bos- 
ton, was  undoubtedly  the  best  that  the 
screen  can  offer,  but  it  could  not  attain 
the  sublime  magnificence  of  the  book 
itself. 

It  can  easily  be  seen  that  there  is  no 
advantage  and  frequently  there  are 
many  disadvantages,  in  transposing  clas- 
sics of  this  sort.  The  basic  cause  of  this 
unhealthy  condition  lies  in  the  attitude 
of  the  public  itself.  Until  it  has  out- 
grown its  decidedly  low  taste,  until  it 
shall  demand  better  and  superior  pic- 
tures, we  shall  continue  to  be  subjected 
to  this  type  of  pseudo  artistry. 

M.  A.  B 


By  Ja, 

TALL  MEN 
By  J.  S.  Montgomery 
Upon  seeing  the  obituary  of  his  late 
friend  compressed  into  six  lines  in  a 
newspaper,  John  Holt  decided  to  write 
his  own  in  the  form  of  a book,  which 
was  to  be  the  jewel  of  his  memory.  The 
book  is  a story  of  the  ship,  Venture,  of 
London.  Being  aboard  the  ship  under 
peculiar  circumstances,  John  Holt  signed 
as  a supercargo  to  go  blockade-running 
in  behalf  of  the  Confederacy  in  the 
American  Civil  War. 

The  style  in  which  the  tale  is  told 
augments  its  interest  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  reader  walks  the  deck  in  ner- 
vousness, expectation,  fear,  apprehen 
sion,  and  all  the  feelings  that  the  charac- 
ter of  the  book  must  have  undergone.  As 
Sir  Philip  Sidney  once  said,  Tall  Men 
is  “a  tale  which  holdeth  children  from 
play  and  old  men  from  the  chimney  cor- 
ner.” Tall  men,  indeed,  were  the  charac- 
ters of  the  story!  And  Francis  Drake 
and  Nelson  would  be  honored  by  their 
company.  Tall,  indeed,  even  from  huge 
Captain  Merry  down  to  little  Girond! 
And  there  are  tall  men  today  to  uphold 
the  tradition  of  bravery  and  pluck  that 
the  sea-going  men  of  England  have  al- 


:k  Tar 

ways  had.  Some  are  tall  men,  and 
‘‘some  shall  be  even  as  I, — they  will 
have  walked  with  tall  men,  comrade- 
wise.” 

* * 5k 

REVOLT  IN  THE  DESERT 
By  T.  E.  Lawrence 

The  author  of  this  book  was  one  of 
the  most  important  war  heroes  . At 
first  but  an  archaeologist’s  assistant 
and  student  of  the  Eastern  tempera- 
ment, he  joined  the  British  Secret  Ser- 
vice. In  1919  he  wrote  this  book.  The 
manuscript  was  stolen  from  him,  but  he 
courageously  sat  down  and  rewrote  it 
in  its  present  form. 

It  is  the  story  of  the  Arab  revolt 
against  Turkey  during  the  World  War. 
This  revolt  divided  the  Turkish  forces 
and  made  them  more  susceptible  to 
defeat.  One  may  admire  Xenophon’s 
Anabasis,  but  this  book  is  quite  as  good 
and  in  many  respects  very  similar  to  it. 
In  fact,  the  British  government  kept 
the  Arabs  united  only  by  continued 
harangues,  addresses,  and  promises  of 
greater  freedom  when  they  were  free 
from  Turkey.  Lawrence’s  personal  cou- 
rage was  a great  example  to  the  Arabs 
and  His  Majesty  King  Feisal  of  Arabia 
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chosen  by  Lawrence  as  the  man  most 
likely  to  unite  the  nomadic  Arab  tribes, 
was  a perfect  leader.  The  war  was 
fought  under  difficulties  of  poor  means 
of  transportation,  lack  of  adequate  arms 
and  ammunition,  and  lack  of  supplies. 
To  these  limitations  was  added  the 
necessity  of  keeping  the  men  in  good 
spirits.  All  these  difficulties  but  bring 
out  more  clearly  the  hard  work  which  it 
was  necessary  for  the  Secret  Service  to 
do  in  order  to  gain  their  ends.  The 
Red  Sea  fleet,  under  Rear-Admiral 
Boyle  helped  immensely  in  this. 

The  story  is  well  told  regardless  of 
the  humorous  effect  of  the  inconsistency 
in  the  spelling  of  Arabic  names.  It  is 
quite  impossible  to  translate  them  exact- 
ly into  English,  for  there  are  no  sounds 
in  English  which  correspond  directly  to 
those  used  in  Arabia.  The  book  has 
considerable  historical  value  and  is 
quite  unlike  anything  hitherto  written 

on  any  similar  subject. 

* * * 

BRIEF  REVIEWS 
By  George  F.  Frazier 
Adam  and  Eve.  By  John  Erskine 
(. Bobbs , Merrill.) 

The  Columbia  professor  is  as  subtle 


and  satirical  as  ever  in  his  latest  novel, 
which  is  an  astutely  modernized,  though 
flippant  account  of  the  affair  in  Eden. 
Though  far  less  dignified  than  Milton’s 
version,  it  is  decidedly  more  interesting. 

Red  Sky  at  Morning.  By  Margaret 
Kennedy.  ( Doubleday , Page ) 
Margaret  Kennedy  is  back  with  ano- 
ther brilliant  novel.  It  is  the  poignant 
story  of  the  Crowne  twins,  cursed  with 
genius.  It  is  extremely  well  done  as 
may  be  expected  of  the  author  of  “The 
Constant  Nymph.” 

The  Glorious  Adventure , By  Richard 
Flalliburton  (Bobbs,  Merrill ) 

Very,  very  mediocre,  indeed.  Mr. 
Halliburton’s  adventure  may  have  been 
glorious,  but  his  book  is  not.  .With  the 
almost  unanimous  approval  of  all  who 
have  read  this  one,  we  hereby  consign 
it  to  the  ash-can. 

Jeremy  at  Crale,  By  Hugh 
Walpole  (Doran) 

A beautiful  and  sympathetic  story  of 
an  English  school-boy.  Not  quite  up 
to  Tom  Brown  but  by  far  the  finest 
portrayal  of  boyhood  since  Hughes’s 
book.  All  Latin  School  students  should 
derive  great  enjoyment  from  it. 


THE  CLOCK 


By  Arnold  Isenberg  ’28 


I looked  the  clock 
Full  in  the  face, 

And  said,  “I  mock 
“Thee,  jealous,  base 
“Unyielding  lord 
“O’er  plough  and  pick 
“O’er  pen  and  sword; 
“Thy  tock  and  tick 
“And  tick  and  tock 
“No  more  shall  rule, 
“No  more  shall  block 
“Me,  yielding  fool, 
“From  grove  and  field, 
“From  liberty. 


“I  own,  unsealed, 
“Eternity!” 

Then  sneered  the  clock 
While  every  tick 
And  every  tock 
Came  like  the  prick 
Of  biting  whips 
Upon  my  skin; 

And  with  his  lips 
In  mocking  grin 
To  me  he  spoke: 

“Back,  back,  thou  drudge! 
“Back  to  the  yoke!” 

And  here  I trudge, 
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®f)e  Skipper  Retires 

By  W.  J.  Callaghan  ’30 


The  big  square  rigger  floated  idly 
on  an  idle  sea.  Her  tall  canvas  lay 
quite  still  against  the  masts.  The  swell 
was  so  light  that  the  ship  rocked  al- 
most imperceptibly.  Not  a puff  of 
wind  stirred  the  smooth,  oily  sea.  The 
captain  leaned  wearily  against  the  taff- 
rail  and  waited,  with  a sort  of  indifferent 
patience,  for  the  wind  to  come  up.  For 
the  twentieth  time  he  drew  a worn  enve- 
lope from  the  pocket  of  his  shabby 
jacket.  He  slowly  deciphered  the  type- 
written inscription. 

“CAPT.  JAMES  M.  ARNOLD 
SHIP  ‘CHAMPION’  ” 

For  thirty  years  his  infrequent  mail 
had  borne  that  old  address. 

The  “Champion”  had  been  his  first 
command.  He  remembered  only  va- 
guely the  ships  that  had  preceded  her. 
Again  he  read  the  coldly  impersonal 
letter  that  had  reached  him  under  such 
a familar  guise.  Disconnected  phrases 
gained  his  consciousness. 

“Your  cargo  will  be  iron  ore  for  Liver- 
pool—” 

“Passage  must  be  made  in — ” Thru 
this  and  the  other  familiar  lumber  in  an 
“owners’  letter”  he  reached  the  main 
point  of  the  note. 

“ — The  ‘Champion’  is  the  last  of  the 
fleet.  She  is  now  fifty-three  years  old. 
For  some  time  past  she  has  operated 
without  profit  to  us.  Because  of  the 
present  depression  in  freight  rates — we 
have  determined  to  dissolve  the  line. 
On  your  docking  in  Liverpool  you  will 
deliver  the  ship  to  the  agent,  who  will, 
in  turn,  deliver  it  to  the  new  owners. 
The  ship  will,  we  understand,  be  burned 
for  junk.” 

“Burned  for  junk — fifty-three  years 
old.”  It  didn’t  seem  possible.  He 
walked  slowly  to  the  companion  way 
and  went  below.  He  entered  his  tiny 
stare-room  and  sank  dejectedly  on  the 
bunk. 


The  little  room  had  been  his  home  for 
more  than  thirty  years. 

All  real  sailors  find  life  ashore  im- 
possible. A sort  of  mental  “left  handed- 
ness” sends  them  to  sea  as  surely  as  it 
sends  farmers  to  the  prairie  lands  and 
“hobos”  to  the  road.  They  are  wholly 
unadapted  to  the  ordinary  routine  and 
contacts  of  life  on  land. 

Captain  Arnold  was  no  exception  to 
this  rule.  He  knew  that  he  could  never 
get  another  ship  in  competition  with 
younger  men.  He  had  no  friends  as- 
hore. Tho’  he  had  seen  many  cities  he 
was  acquainted  with  none.  It  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  end  his  life  miserably 
as  a petty  thief  and  occasional  night- 
watchman.  He  stared  drearily  at  the 
gently  rocking  floor  and  searched  vainly 
for  a solution.  The  ship’s  bell  was 
struck  three  times  before  he  reached  a 
decision  As  if  to  to  confirm  his  resolve 
he  felt  the  deck  tilt  more  and  knew  that 
the  wind  had  come  up.  As  he  started 
for  the  companion  he  saw  that  the  baro- 
meter had  dropped  rapidly. 

Meanwhile  on  deck  the  mate  had  spent 
most  of  his  watch  sullenly  and  impa- 
tiently pacing  back  and  forth.  He 
reflected  gloomily  that  the  passage 
would  be  a long  one. 

The  skipper’s  affection  for  his  ship 
would  prevent  him  from  “driving”  her. 
Worst  of  all,  a command  of  his  own 
awaited  his  return.  The  wind  was  com- 
ing up,  he  noticed.  It  would  probably 
be  a “snorter”  coming  from  a clear  sky 
like  this.  He  turned  and  saw  the  cap- 
tain had  come  on  deck 

The  wind  rose  all  the  afternoon.  By 
dusk  a respectable  blow  was  up.  The 
ship  lurched  groaningly  before  it,  driv- 
ing into  the  swells  with  rocking  impacts. 
She  was  carrying  far  too  much  sail.  The 
mate  thought  of  the  weak  spars  and 
waited  nervously  for  the  captain  to 
shorten  sail.  With  a profound  sense 
of  relief,  he  saw  him  start  to  speak. 
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“Send  another  hand  to  the  helm,  Mr. 
Studely,”  said  the  old  man. 

So  strange  did  he  appear  that  the  mate 
did  not  dare  to  suggest  shortening 
down. 

The  wind  continued  to  rise.  It  was 
a gale  now.  It  thrummed  thru  the 
wire-rope  rigging  with  the  humming  of 
a huge  harp.  The  ship  plunged  her 
bows  deep  into  every  comber,  and  was 
half  buried  by  crashing  water.  She 
swooped  wildly  down  from  the  summits 
of  the  huge  seas  into  the  thundering 
valleys  below.  She  rolled  so  wildly 
that  the  water  came  over  the  lower 
side  as  if  from  a bursting  dam.  The 
steering  wheel  thrashed  wildly,  jerking 
the  helmsmen  about  with  convulsive 
violence. 

The  mate  was  convinced  by  now  that 
the  skipper  was  insane.  It  was  too  late, 
however,  to  shorten  sail.  He  could  only 
hope  that  the  sails  would  go  in  time  to 
save  the  masts. 

Finally  the  inevitable  happened.  The 
wind  veered  half  a point  and  a huge 
comber  swung  the  ship  violently  around 
on  its  heel.  The  gale  caught  the  op- 
posite edge  of  the  canvas,  there  was  a 
noise  like  a thunderclap  and  every  spar 

gUumnt 

1827 — The  diary  of  Frederick  West 
Holland,  kept  while  he  was  a Freshman 
at  Harvard,  is  being  published  in  the 
Harvard  Alumni  Bulletin. 

It  is  with  sincere  regret  that  we  re- 
port the  death  of  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished and  useful  of  Latin  School 
men,  Dr.  John  Collins  Warren.  Al- 
though Doctor  Warren  failed  to  graduate 
with  his  class,  the  Class  of  ’59,  he  yet 
took  an  active  interest  in  the  school. 
As  Mosely  Professor  Emeritus  of  Surg- 
ery at  Harvard,  Chairman  of  the  Harv- 
ard Cancer  Commission,  President  of  the 
American  Surgical  Association,  Editor 
of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical 


in  the  ship  went  overboard.  As  the 
topsail-yard  fell  from  aloft  it  splintered 
thru  the  deck  like  a huge  spear.  For 
an  awful  ten  minutes  the  dismantled 
wreck  rolled  soddenly  in  the  trough  of 
the  sea. 

The  mizzenmast  proved  their  salva- 
tion. Dragging  astern  by  its  stays  and 
rigging  it  forced  the  ship  out  of  the 
trough. 

Till  morning  the  crew  struggled  with 
the  one  remaining  life-boat.  Shortly 
after  dawn  they  succeeded  in  getting 
it  overboard.  The  captain  and  the  mate 
remained  till  last  to  cast  off  the  tackles 
that  secured  it.  As  he  struggled  with 
the  rope  the  mate  felt  a sort  of  tremor 
run  thru  the  ship.  He  wrestled,  tried 
to  drive  his  numb  hands  to  greater 
speed.  Finally  the  rope  gave.  He 
started  to  rise,  felt  a burly  hand  on  his 
collar  and  was  literally  tossed  into  the 
boat.  A great  wave  caught  it  and 
dashed  it  several  hundred  feet  from  the 
ship.  When  he  struggled  to  his  feet 
the  “Champion”  and  its  skipper  were 
both  in  the  “Port  of  Missing  Ships.” 

In  his  next  passage  the  cook  saw  an 
albatross  that  he  was  willing  to  swear 
looked  “just  like  ol’  man  Arnold.” 

JSoteS 

Journal , author  of  several  medical  books, 
and  citizen  of  true  public  spirit,  Doctor 
Warren  gained  fame  and  recognition. 
His  father,  Dr.  Jonathan  Mason  War- 
ren; his  grandfather,  Dr.  John  Collins 
Warren;  and  his  great-grandfather,  Dr. 
John  Warren,  were  also  Latin  School 
boys. 

’62 — Mrs.  William  G.  Farlow,  widow 
of  the  late  Professor  of  Cryptogamic 
Botany  at  Harvard,  passed  away  Aug- 
ust 17,  1927. 

’69 — Patrick  Grant,  son  of  Judge 
Robert  Grant  ’69,  was  accidentally 
killed  recently  by  a fall  from  an  upper 
story  window  in  Philadelphia. 
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’70 — George  Bendelavi  recently  died 
at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  For  sixteen  years 
he  taught  modern  languages  at  Harvard 
and  Yale;  for  twenty-three  years  he  was 
a member  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
New  York  Sun\  during  the  World  War 
he  held  a position  in  the  United  States 
Postal  Censorship;  in  1920  he  joined 
the  Research  Department  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  New  York. 

’74 — Webster  Kelley,  a Boston  lawyer, 
died  October  2,  1927.  Despite  his  con- 
tinuously poor  health  he  made  an  ac- 
tive study  of  the  oriental  languages  and 
literature. 

'75 — At  the  “Symposium  on  Feelings 
and  Emotions’’  recently  held  at  Witten- 
berg College,  Morton  Prince,  Professor 
of  Abnormal  and  Dynamic  Psychology 
at  Harvard,  read  a paper  on  “Can  Emo- 
tion be  Regarded  as  Energy?’’ 

’83 — Leo  Rich  Lewis,  Litt.D.,  ad- 
dressed the  Latin  School  French  Club 
last  month  on  “French  Verse.” 

’84 — George  B.  de  Gersdorff,  architect, 
has  opened  an  office  at  103  Park  Avenue, 
New  York.  He  drew  the  plans  for  the 
Harvard  Stadium. 

’88 — Edward  Muzzey  Moore,  LL.B., 
a member  of  the  law  firm  of  Russell, 
Moore,  and  Russell,  died  during  the 
summer.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  a 
son,  and  a daughter. 

’91 — Frank  W.  Grinnell,  LL.B.,  has 
been  reappointed  a member  of  the 
Massachusetts  Judicial  Council. 

’93 — Frederick  P.  Gray,  M.  D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Bacteriology  at  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, is  a member  of  a Commission 
appointed  to  make  a world  survey  of 
epidemic  encephalitis. 


’80 — Thomas  A.  Mullen  is  a member 
of  the  Boston  University  Law  Com- 
mission. 

’95 — Frank  B.  Granger,  M.  D.,  is 
giving  a course  of  lectures  in  the  Medical 
Department  of  Leland  Stanford  Univers- 
ity. 

’98 — Warren  A.  Seavey,  LL.B.,  has 
been  appointed  Professor  of  Law  in  the 
Harvard  Law  School.  He  has  taught 
in  a number  of  law  schools. 

’98 — Theodore  L.  Frost,  librarian  of 
the  Crandall  Free  Public  Library,  Glen 
Falls,  N.  Y.,  has  received  the  honorary 
degree  of  S.  B.  from  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. 

’96 — Howland  Twombly  has  been 
elected  Treasurer  of  the  Boston  Bar 
Association. 

TO — Walter  A.  Cleary  is  assistant 
coach  of  the  Harvard  Freshman  football 
team. 

T4 — Richard  M.  Baker  is  teaching 
French  at  the  Kent  School,  Kent,  Conn. 

’27 — Edward  F.  Goggin  has  received 
a Harvard  Club  Scholarship. 

* * * 

RECENT  MARRIAGES 

Stanley  T.  Bush  ’00,  A.  M.,  LL.B., 
to  Maria  Del  Rosario  Carmona  of 
Madrid,  Spain;  Frederick  A.  Allen  ’01 
S.B.,  to  Miss  Abbie  A.  Urvasher;  James 
H.  Woods  ’83,  Professor  of  Philosophy 
at  Harvard,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Robin- 
son; Gordon  B.  Hebb  T3  to  Miss  Gladys 
C.  Roskilly;  Russell  M.  Sanders  T6, 
M.B.A.,  to  Miss  Salva  W.  Hood. 

* * * 

These  notes  are  kindly  supplied  by  Mr. 
Henry  Champion  Jones,  Master  Emeritus 
of  the  Latin  School. 
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&eatung  for  Jfun 

By  George  F.  Frazier  ’28 


It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  when 
a person  reads  he  does  so  with  a de- 
finite purpose.  Nobody— as  I once 
thought — perused  a novel  merely  for 
the  fun  therefrom.  The  perusal  of  a 
novel  was  not — in  the  opinion  of  the 
present  writer — undertaken  without  a 
certain  amount  of  careful  consideration 
on  the  part  of  the  reader.  I confess, 
however,  that  I have  erred.  Reading, 
I discovered,  was  often  done  for  fun.  I 
was  greatly  surprised  to  find  an  elderly 
spinster  reveling  in  the  adventures  of 
the  winsome  Becky  Sharp.  When  I 
advised  this  person  that  Mr.  Arnold 
Bennet’s  “The  Old  Wives’  Tale’’  wras 
much  more  appropriate  reading  for  a 
woman  in  the  twilight  of  life,  she  threw 
a dreadful  glance — as  spinsters  in  the 
cinema  frequently  do — and  remarked 
that  she  was  “reading  for  fun.’'’  I 
recently  met  a gentleman  whom  I found 
to  be  enthusiastic  over  the  merits  of 
Sir  Thomas  Browne’s  “Religio  Medici.” 
When  I inquired  why  he  of  all  people 
should  read  such  a book  he  calmly  re- 
plied, “Oh,  merely  for  the  fun  of  it.” 

It  was  most  perplexing  to  make  such 
a discovery  as  I had.  Formerly  I had 
held  that  when  we  read  we  should  do  so 
with  a definite  view  in  mind.  But  no 
longer  am  I of  such  an  opinion,  wrhich, 
now,  as  I consider  it,  seems  absurd  and 


wholly  beyond  reason.  How  fitting  it 
is  that  a person  who  abhors  the  sea  finds 
enjoyment  in  “Peregrine  Pickle”  or 
“The  Rover,”  that  the  delicate  school- 
boy who  nightly  buries  himself  among 
the  “quaint  and  curious  volumes  of 
forgotten  lore”  seeks  relaxation  in  the 
perusal  of  Tom  Browne’s  last  cricket 
match  at  Rugby;  that  men  of  hardy 
and  rugged  natures  read  with  eagerness 
the  pages  of  “Jane  Eyre”  or  “Pride  and 
Prejudice”;  that,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
mild  mannered  gentleman’s  favorite 
book  is  De  Foe’s  “Journal  of  the  Plague 
Year”;  that,  in  short,  by  reading  we 
infuse  into  our  lives  the  glamor  and 
appeal  so  manifestly  absent  from  our 
colorless  existence.  Mr  Cabell  wails  in 
much  the  same  tune  when  he  says:  “I 
ask  of  literature  precisely  those  things 
of  which  I feel  the  lack  in  my  own  life. 
I appeal  for  charity,  and  implore  that 
literature  afford  me  what  I cannot  come 
by  in  myself.” 

There,  indeed,  is  the  rub.  We  read 
the  “Iliad”,  for  example,  not  so  that 
we  may  quote  the  “Menin  aeide  Thea,” 
k.t.l.  but  rather  for  the  pleasure  to  be 
found  in  the  epic.  So  it  has  been  for 
centuries,  I imagine,  and  so  it  will  be 
when  our  descendants  will  be  laughing 
over  their  books  as  they  read  “just  for 
fun.” 
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0i  learning 

By  H.  L.  Hinckley 


To  us,  a deliberation  on  the  above 
subject,  whatever  may  be  its  import, 
implies  another  thought — the  mission 
of  the  Latin  School . 

We  live  in  a wonderful  age.  Let 
nobody  persuade  you  to  the  contrary 
with  pessimism  and  newspaper  headlines. 
And  one  of  our  blessings  is  that  we  rea- 
son for  ourselves  almost  as  soon  as  we 
learn  to  walk  or  talk — no  more  Mother 
Goose  Tales,  but  common  sense.  We 
now  analyze  our  career  thus  far  and  ask 
ourselves  what  we  are  doing  and  why 
we  are  here.  We  know. 

The  Latin  School  prepares  us  pri- 
marily for  a college  education,  but  we 
find  here  boys  of  every  kind,  genius,  and 
intention.  Why?  Because  this  is  the 
supreme  type  of  institution  for  the  mak- 
ing of  a man.  What  is  a man  in  the 
modern  sense?  His  equipment  com- 
prises, not  usually  brawn  and  bravery, 
but  rather  brains  and  ability— fearless 
endurance  of  an  intellectual  kind.  That 
is,  the  mission  of  the  school  is  to  develop 
our  philosophical,  commercial,  and  so- 
cial instincts.  Our  success  hereafter 
will  not  be  measured  by  the  amount  of 
Greek  or  Latin  we  remember,  but  by 
the  amount  of  discipline  and  philosophy 
we  have  gained  in  their  study.  In 
other  times  the  object  of  going  to  school 
was  to  know  Virgil  and  Ovid  and  Homer 
as  well  as  the  deathless  documents  of 
our  own  country  (mind  you,  I speak  of 
other  times.)  This  was  for  the  studious 
and  well-to-do;  in  those  days  it  consti- 
tuted practical  knowledge.  Now  we 
read  the  authors  of  the  past  to  get  the 
lesson  and  philosophy  and  viewpoint 
of  their  times;  read  history  to  under- 
stand cause  and  effect,  and  interpret 
the  present  or  guess  the  future  by  the 
past;  it  is  a striking  thing,  by  the  way, 


to  compare  the  history  of  America 
with  the  early  history  of  Rome.  We 
realize  the  all -importance  of  English 
over  the  other  languages.  After  all, 
what  they  are  doing  now  is  of  most 
concern  to  us.  The  great  discoveries 
of  our  time  move  us  to  look  forward 
much  more  than  our  fathers  did.  We 
ask  which  way  the  wind  is  blowing  in 
literature  and  poetry;  how  atoms  are 
going  to  be  split  up;  who’s  who  in  France 
and  French.  Physics  holds  our  interest 
because  we  come  face  to  face  with  it 
at  every  step  from  the  cradle  to  the 
electric  horse. 

The  colleges  in  putting  such  emphasis 
on  the  humanities,  undoubtedly  have 
the  right  idea.  We  must  know  electri- 
city to  hitch  up  the  radio,  and  algebra 
to  be  a match  for  the  landlord — yes;  but 
when  man  yearns  for  the  best  and  no- 
blest things  to  rest  his  soul,  he  turns 
to  the  only  things  which  may  be  called 
divine  besides  himself — music  and 
thought,  or  philosophy,  in  the  form  of 
literature. 

This  conception  associates  closely 
the  course  of  study  with  social  activities. 
Considering  the  demands  of  to-day,  it 
is  well  indeed  for  the  busy  boy  of  genius 
to  have  glee  club,  orchestra,  literary 
club,  debating  club,  dramatic  club,  and 
others.  The  varieties  of  training  ac- 
quired in  these  activities  are  as  necessary 
as  any  informal  education.  With  what- 
ever purpose  one  joins  them,  their  whole- 
some purpose  is  ultimately  obtained. 
The  more  the  better;  they  can  make 
themselves  of  recognized  importance 
and  influence  in  the  various  branches 
of  art  for  which  they  stand.  Few  things 
are  so  exhilarating  and  elevating  as  to 
meet  and  mingle  with  people,  to  talk 
and  think  with  them. 


<r\ 


The  author  of  the  salutatory  to  this 
Christmas  Number  is  a Boston  clergy- 
man and  professor  of  philosophy  at  a 
neighboring  institution.  He  remains 

anonymous  at  his  own  wish. 

* * * 

The  Second  Public  Declamation  took 
place  November  23,  1927,  before  the 
Third  and  Fourth  Classes.  It  came  as 
a lulling  prelude  to  the  cheer  rally. 
Great  admiration  for  political  and  pulpit 
oratory  was  shown  by  the  choice  of 
pieces.  Beecher,  Ingersoll,  Grady,  Phil- 
lips, Talmadge,  Blake,  Lane,  and  Ran- 
dolph, long  familiar  to  Latin  School 
audiences,  were  shouted  forth  in  in- 
creased powers  of  throat  and  lungs. 
Messrs.  Kipling,  Service,  and  Noyes 
provided  a ballad  each.  “The  Wreck  of 
the  Hesperus’’  represented  the  old  fav- 
orites, and  the  “soul  of  the  violin”  again 
departed  from  its  earthly  body.  The 
Sixth  Class  representatives  again  ac- 
quitted themselves  admirably. 

So  little  interest  is  being  shown  in  the 
upper  classes  in  competitive  declama- 
tion that  a few  experienced  declaimers 
have  no  difficulty  at  all  in  gaining  re- 
peated admission  to  the  Public  Declam- 
ation. Not  until  keen  competition 
again  forces  up  the  quality  of  the  pieces 
spoken  will  our  present  day  audiences  be 
able  to  appreciate  declamation  as  a 

worthy  part  of  School  activity. 

* * * 

For  this  month’s  prize  story  we  offer 


the  following:  A Fourth  Classman  was 
reciting  “Recessional”  in  room  declam- 
ation. “Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us 
yet,”  he  cried,  “Lest  we  forget,  lest  we 
forget.”  And  just  there,  at  the  psycho- 
logical moment,  his  engine  stalled! 

* * * 

PROFESSOR  LEWIS  AT 
THE  FRENCH  CLUB 

Dr.  Rich  Lewis,  Litt.D.,  a Latin 
School  Alumnus  of  the  Class  of  ’83  and 
Fletcher  Professor  of  Music  at  Tufts, 
was  the  guest  of  the  Cercle  Francais  at 
its  regular  meeting  on  November  14. 
Dr.  Lewis  was  originally  a member  of 
the  French  Department  at  Tufts  and 
has  only  recently  accepted  the  Fletcher 
chair  of  music.  Inasmuch  as  the  im- 
portant football  game  with  Mechanic 
Arts  took  place  the  same  afternoon, 
only  fifteen  or  twenty  boys  were  present, 
so  that  Dr.  Lewis’  address  took  the  form 
of  a confidential  chat. 

His  subject  was  “French  Verse,”  a 
lecture  which,  he  said,  he  had  never 
given  before  and  never  intended  to  again. 
Dr.  Lewis  vigorously  defended  the  pre- 
dominant French  metrical  scheme,  the 
twelve-syllable  line.  All  charges  of  its 
being  monotonous  or  unexpressive  are 
false.  A single  attendance  at  a per- 
formance of  a French  play  in  verse  will 
convince  the  unbiased  mind  of  the  es- 
sential truth  that  the  good  actor  can 
stress  exactly  those  syllables  which  re- 
quire stress  and  provide  the  proper  ac- 
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cent  for  every  word  according  to  its  im- 
portance. French  rhyme  is  a very 
much  less  formal  affair  than  English 
rhyme,  any  two  words  ending  in  the 
same  sound,  so  long  as  they  have  not 
the  same  meaning,  may  rhyme  together, 
whereas  in  English  the  consonant  sounds 
must  not  be  the  same.  Examples  from 
Racine,  Moliere,  and  Hugo  were  cited 
by  the  speaker  and  a number  of  ques- 
tions pertaining  to  French  poetry  were 
answered  by  him  at  the  close  of  his 
address. 

Dr.  Lewis  informed  us  that  after 
being  graduated  from  grammar  school  at 
the  age  of  eleven,  he  entered  English 
High  School,  assimilated  all  the  knowl- 
edge that  institution  offered,  and  with 
his  English  diploma  safely  tucked  away 
proceeded  to  spend  four  years  in  the 
Latin  School.  In  this  advanced  era 
the  process  is  just  reversed.  The  am- 
bitious youth  enters  the  Latin  School 
with  high  hopes  but  after  several  months 
finds  himself  at  English  or  some  other 
high  school,  where  he  proceeds  to  acquire 
a reputation  in  athletics. 

Dr.  Lewis  is  particularly  well  qualified 
to  speak  on  French  verse,  for,  as  a 
linguist  and  a musician,  he  has  made  an 
exhaustive  study  of  the  metrical  and 
musical  potentialities  of  language.  His 
French  text  books  are  used  in  many 
schools  and  his  article  on  “Music”  in 
the  Register  Alumni  Number  of  last  year 
has  been  reprinted  several  times  and  is 
being  distributed  to  all  students  in 
music  at  Tufts.  The  French  Club  is 
exceedingly  fortunate  in  having  had  the 

opportunity  of  listening  to  him. 

* * * 

The  absence  of  former  Coach  Fred 
O’Brien  from  the  annual  pre-Thanks- 
giving  cheer  rally  in  the  assembly  hall 
detracted  from  the  jollity  of  the  occasion. 
Mr.  O’Brien  has  the  knack  of  evoking 
the  lustiest  of  cheers  from  the  most  un- 
willing of  mouths.  However,  his  shoes 


were  partly  filled  by  Mr.  Robert  Guild 
of  the  Class  of  ’00,  who  told  of  English- 
Latin  games  “just  after  the  flood.” 
Mr.  Guild  is  a prominent  football  official 
in  interscholastic  circles  and,  as  Mr. 
Campbell  informed  us,  was  one  of  the 
greatest  tackles  Latin  School  ever  had. 

As  ever,  a great  number  of  ticket- 
seeking Alumni  pervaded  the  corridors 
that  day.  Among  those  particularly 
noticed  by  the  writer  were  J.  Nathan  T5, 
S.  Camber  ’24,  J.  Muchnick  ’24,  A. 
Sterns  ’26,  B.  Brest  ’26,  and  G.  B.  Costi- 
gan,  B.  Baker,  F.  Mullowney  and  B. 

Matz  of  the  Class  of  ’27. 

* * * 

THE  LITERARY  CLUB 

The  tentative  program  of  the  Latin 
School  Literary  Society  provides  for 
alternate  discussions  upon  questions  of 
a general  literary  nature  and  the  recep- 
tion of  outside  speakers  at  the  semi- 
weekly meetings.  In  accordance  with 
this  plan  an  open  discussion  upon  free 
verse  was  held  at  the  meeting  imme- 
diately following  the  visit  of  Mr.  Leiber. 

This  diatribe — for  such  it  really  was — 
was  helpful  in  that  it  cleared  away  many 
of  the  hazy  notions  concerning  free 
verse  which  had  previously  prevailed 
in  many  minds;  but  no  definite  con- 
clusion as  to  the  value  of  free  verse  as 
poetry  was  arrived  at.  Many  and  vio- 
lent were  the  verbal  attacks  upon  free 
poets  and  their  compositions  and  just 
as  vehement  were  the  defenders  of  the 
free  pen,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no 
opinions  were  either  moulded  or  changed. 

On  November  21  the  Society  wel- 
comed as  its  guest  Mr.  Leighton  Rollins, 
who  is  in  charge  of  dramatic  criticism 
at  the  Repertory  Theatre.  Mr.  Rollins 
formerly  conducted  a poetry  column  in 
a New  York  newspaper  and  is  a poet 
and  dramatist  in  his  own  right. 

The  central  theme  of  Mr.  Rollins’ 
address  was  the  repertory  idea  in  the 
United  States.  Repertory  is  in  its  in- 
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fancy.  The  necessity  for  adequate  hous- 
ing, capable  presentation,  suitable  ma- 
terial, appreciative  audiences  is  delaying 
the  development  of  a splendid  idea. 
The  distinction  between  the  repertory 
and  the  commercial  theatre  is  one  of 
purpose,  genuine  cultural  service  to 
the  community  or  the  amassing  of 
shekels.  The  repertory  theatre  presents, 
week  in  and  week  out,  pieces  of  recog- 
nized worth  regardless  of  the  reception 
they  may  receive.  The  financial  failure 
will,  nevertheless,  fulfill  its  engage- 
ment and  the  box-office  success  will 
leave  when  scheduled.  A regular  group 
of  players  will  regularly  appear  before 
the  regular  sympathetic  audiences.  Dra- 
ma for  drama’s  sake  is  the  repertory 
ideal. 

Mr.  Rollins  told  of  his  own  little  im- 
provised theatre  in  Wellesley  and  the 
plays  presented  there.  He  naively  de- 
clared that  he  just  knew  that  all  of  us 
were  writing  plays  and  that  the  successor 
to  Eugene  O’Neill  was  to  be  found  in 
our  ranks.  Having  thus  inspired  a feel- 
ing of  secret  guilt  in  our  hearts,  he  con- 
cluded his  remarks. 

* * * 

THE  DRAMATIC  CLUB 

At  this  writing  rehearsals  of  the  se- 
cond act  of  “The  Creaking  Chair’’  are 
proceeding  merrily  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Russo.  The  play  has  been 
extensively  advertised  during  the 
last  few  weeks  through  the  artistic  ef- 
forts of  John  C.  Hagerty,  who  has  the 
silent  and  mysterious  part  of  Aissa,  the 
Egyptian  servant.  The  plot  deals  with 
the  machinations  of  an  Oriental  secret 
society  and  we  have  here  thrown  to- 
gether, a woman  who  fears  the  color 
blue,  another  who  has  wasted  her  for- 
tune on  the  races,  a Scottish  servant, 
an  archaeologist  who  has  been  stabbed 
in  the  side  by  an  unknown  enemy,  a 
masquerading  Oriental,  a mad  adven- 
turess, and  the  usual  “ham”  detective. 


From  this  curious  assembly  arises  a 
curious  intrigue,  the  unfolding  of  which 

will  be  worth  an  evening  to  see. 

* * * 

THE  LIBRARY  SERVICE  CLUB 

Once  again  a drastic  shift  has  been 
made  in  the  operating  plan  of  the  li- 
brary. Instead  of  remaining  open  be- 
fore and  after  school  only,  as  was  previ- 
ously announced,  the  room  will  be  open 
continuously  between  the  hours  of  8.30 
and  3.  30.  Books,  however,  cannot  be 
taken  out  at  times  other  than  those 
specified  before.  Evidently  Mr.  Camp- 
bell has  taken  a great  interest  in  the 
work  of  the  club  by  having  approved 
this  latest  change.  Let  us  receive 
your  co-operation,  that  his  confidence 
in  our  work  will  not  diminish. 

In  the  L.  S.  C.  writeup  last  month  the 
secretary’s  name  should  have  read  “R. 
B.  Konikow”  instead  of  R.  J.  Knutson. 

Mr.  Campbell  has  decreed  that  no 
new  members  be  admitted  unless  va- 
cancies in  the  present  membership  occur 
either  because  of  illness,  resignation,  or 
ineligibility. 

* * * 

THE  BAND 

The  ever-increasing  popularity  of  the 
band  is  shown  by  its  enrollment  of  45 
members.  Many  boys  are  members  of 
the  band  for  the  first  time.  They  have 
shown  a most  laudable  spirit  in  the  work. 

George  H.  Wood,  Jr.,  drum-sergeant 
of  last  year,  was  elected  Drum-Major 
and  Mr.  F.  Sordillo  is  again  band  in- 
structor. 

The  band  appeared  at  the  Festival  of 
Nations  held  at  Mechanics  Building  on 
Oct.  29.  It  also  played  at  the  second 
public  declamation,  at  the  recent  foot- 
ball mass  meeting,  and  at  the  Thanks- 
giving Day  game. 

* * * 

THE  ORCHESTRA 

The  orchestra,  this  year  with  a mem- 
bership of  45  boys,  is  rapidly  advancing 
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toward  perfection.  Several  new  over- 
tures are  being  taken  up,  and  Mr.  Wag- 
ner is  devoting  a great  deal  of  his  time 
to  this  particular  organization.  Several 
veterans  have  returned  and  are  helping 

along  considerably. 

* * * 

THE  DRUM  CORPS 
Progress  is  the  watchword  of  our 
Drum  Corps.  Each  period  something 
new  is  learned,  some  more  marching  is 
taken  up.  Lieut.  Roche,  and  Messrs. 
Whitehouse  and  Gardner  are  again  with 
us,  and  are  rapidly  forming  what  looks  to 
be  a prize-winning  group. 

* * * 

As  we  go  to  press,  we  learn  that  Mr. 
Sheehan  of  the  department  of  English 
has  succeeded  to  the  position  of  faculty 
adviser  of  The  Register  left  vacant  by 
Mr.  Dole.  We  wish  him  a long  and 

successful  career  in  this  position. 

* * * 

THE  CHESS  CLUB 
A tournament,  we  understand,  is  now 
being  held  by  this  organization  with  a 
view  to  choosing  a team  for  interscholas- 
tic matches. 

* * * 

SCHOOL  NOTES 

We  have  another  proof  of  the  Latin 
School’s  deserved  popularity  and  of  the 
excellence  of  its  college  preparation. 
Twenty-three  out  of  one  hundred  thir- 
teen honor  men  in  Harvard’s  freshman 
class  were  graduates  of  this  school. 
Thirty-seven  schools  were  represented 
and  one-fifth  of  all  the  honor  men  were 
from  our  Alma  Mater.  Their  names 
follow: — Joel  Brenner,  E.  B.  Castleman, 
Thomas  Connell,  G.  R.  Dunham,  W. 
H.  Edmonds,  E.  F.  Goggin,  Maxwell 
Goldings,  Samuel  Goldring,  A.  S.  Kahn, 
N.  L.  Kline,  J.  G.  Long,  O.  P.  McKenna, 
Martin  Myerson,  R.  A.  Peel,  E.  H.  Ro- 
binson, R.  A.  Ross,  S.  E.  Shershevsky, 
Aaron  Silver,  T.  W.  Teece,  E.  G.  Olim, 
Norman  Ziegler,  J.  J.  Madden,  W.  A. 
Sloan. 


Our  nearest  rival  was  Exeter,  with 
fifteen.  Indeed,  an  enviable  record. 

* * * 

THE  DEBATING  CLUB 

Among  the  subjects  which  the  De- 
bating Club  has  discussed  this  past 
month  are  the  United  States  merchant 
marine,  the  question  of  school  advisers, 
and  salaried  football  coaches. 

The  greater  part  of  this  year's  inter- 
scholastic debates  will  occur  in  Febru- 
ary, March,  and  April.  Debates  have 
been  arranged  with  Exeter  Academy, 
Groton  School,  and  Lynn  Classical 
High  School. 

* * * 

Three  more  appointments  have  been 
made  to  the  Register  staff.  We  heartily 
welcome  David  W.  Biller  as  a member  of 
our  business  staff,  and  know  he  will  do 
his  work  well  The  same  welcome  is 
extended  to  William  J.  Callaghan  and 
Seaton  W.  Manning,  our  new  Class  III 
editors,  who,  we  know,  will  not  fail  to 
keep  the  Sanctum  in  good  condition  so 
that  their  elders  may  have  a clean,  neat- 
appearing room  in  which  to  work.  But 
remember,  Classes  II  and  III,  there  is 
room  on  next  year’s  staff  for  enterprising 
young  writers. 

* * * 

The  Stamp  Club  convened  on  Nov. 
15  and  elected  officers.  W.  C.  Quigley 
was  chosen  President,  and  Adams, 
Secretary-Treasurer.  Meetings  will 
probably  be  held  every  other  Thurs- 
day. Boys  interested  in  philately  are 
invited  to  join  this  growing  organization. 

* * * 

T.  Langen,  C.  M.  Lyons,  and  M. 
Connolly  of  the  First  Class  have  been 
appointed  to  the  United  States  Naval 
Academy  at  Annapolis.  These  and  the 
four  Latin  School  alumni  who  are  al- 
ready students  of  that  institution  assure 
the  future  supremacy  of  Latin  School 
on  the  high  seas. 
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We  are  reading  busily  and  absorbedly 
a newspaper,  magazine,  or  periodical. 
Ah!  this  looks  interesting!  Indeed  it  is. 
We  are  wafted  into  distant  lands;  the 
spell  of  the  Orient  is  cast  upon  us;  we 
find  ourselves  in  India,  in  China,  in 
Germany,  in  Brazil,  in  Alaska.  An 
absorbing  tale  confronts  our  eyes.  It 
is  a tale  of  an  heroic  fight  against  tre- 
mendous odds,  of  a love  pure  and  great, 
of  a struggle  with  pirates,  savages,  Arabs, 
Apaches.  We  hold  our  breath  in  com- 
plete absorption.  We  are  thrilled.  And 
then— “Buy  Ouch's  Tweezers." 

Gone  is  the  vivid  image.  A dream 
is  forgotten.  The  clear  word-picture  is 
shattered.  And  we  mutter  under  our 
breath  curses  upon  Ouch  and  Co. 

So  it  is  with  almost  every  advertise- 
ment. Gone  are  the  days  of  “Fine 
Irish  Linen,  30c  per  yard.”  In  their 
place  we  have  an  era  of  ‘‘Linen,  the  pro- 
duct of  thousands  of  Irish  peasants  who 
have  toiled  that  you  may  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  their  toil  in  the  form  of  this 
marvelous  bargain  for  the  small  sum  of 
30c  per  yard.”  We  used  to  have  few  or 
no  slogans.  Now  a trade  without  a 
slogan  is  regarded  as  backward,  un- 
progressive, deserving  of  bankruptcy. 
An  English-speaking  foreigner  comes  to 
our  shores.  “Ask  the  man  who  owns 
one.”  “Her  Majesty’s  blend,”  “57.” 
“Once  tried,  always  used.”  Are  these 
Americans  crazy,  or  is  this  just  a charac- 
teristic eccentricity?  What  do  these 
words  mean?  Are  they  messages  in 
some  hidden  cipher? 

We  ride  to  and  from  business  or  school 
in  the  street-cars.  A solid,  unbroken 
array  of  placards,  carefully  fitted  into 


place,  greets  our  eye, — And  a most  un- 
welcome greeting  it  is.  “That  famous 
French  formula,’*  “Best  Inn  within  25 
miles  of  Boston”,  “Direct  from  the  Fac- 
tory”, Unexcelled  performance;”,  “Ex- 
quisite Fragrance”,  “For  Health  and 
Vitality”,  “It  is  not  a Trade  Journal.” 

Stop  looking  and  ask  yourself  a few 
questions?  What  are  those  statements 
for?  Is  a man  who  has  been  using 
Zoop’s  coffee  for  twenty  years  going 
to  change  to  Green  House  coffee  because 
the  advertisement  says  the  latter  brand 
is  better?  If  we  are  perfectly  satisfied 
with  “Spasmodic  Magazine”  are  we 
going  to  read  “Unusual  Stories  Weekly” 
because  the  “ad”  invites  us? 

These  glaring,  blinding,  vivid  illus- 
trations of  the  products  of  this  land 
are  getting  on  our  nerves.  We’re  not 
against  progress,  but  is  this  progress? 
Is  it  progress  to  print  a six-colored,  full 
page,  loud  advertisement  showing  a 
green  house,  a red  automobile,  two 
children,  a man,  a woman,  three  trees,  a 
garden,  and  a lamppost,  and  to  set  at 
the  bottom  of  it  all,  “Drive  a Skatter- 
bolt?” 

Please,  don’t  call  us  radical.  We 
would  no  more  insult  the  god  Commerce 
than  one  of  these  advertisements  would. 
But  such  a thing  is  becoming  an  ob- 
session. Why,  if  the  advertisers  must 
display  their  products,  do  they  do  it  in 
four  to  nine  colors.  We  can’t  stand 
much  more  of  this!  Wev11  have  to  make 
Asylums  out  of  our  schools! 

Torture  us!  Poison  us!  Give  us  blind- 
ers! Yea,  kill  us!  But  don't,  oh  don't 
make  us  face  those  ads! 
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jfflemoratrilta 

Three  Centuries  of  Declamation  and  prize  exhibits  produced  thereby. 
A tragedy  in  verse  from  Latin  School  Register  of  October,  1888. 

COMPETITION 


There  was  a young  fellow  named  Pete 
(Short  for  Peter) 

Who  thought  he  would  like  to  “compete” 
(Good  young  creeter!) 

And  so,  when  the  declaimers  meet, 
(That’s  bad  metre) 

He  foolishly  goes  to  a seat 
Near  the  heater. 

His  head  soon  is  bursting  with  heat 
(Roasting  Peter.) 

With  little  or  none  in  his  feet 
(Freezing  creeter!) 

The  piece  he’s  selected  is  neat 
(Naught  completer,) 

Where  Spartacus  offers  to  beat 
(Savage  beater!) 

A dozen,  whom  singly  he’ll  meet 
(Fire-eater!) 

The  speech  he  cannot  complete 


(Luckless  Peter!) 

For  thus  the  instructor  doth  greet 
The  poor  creeter: 

“No  doubt  you  suppose  this  a treat. 
Master  Peter, 

We  don’t  want  ’chestnuts’  to  eat, 
Something  sweeter. 

When  next  you  decide  to  compete, 

Be  discreeter.” 

Alas!  ’Tis  no  use  to  entreat 
(Sad  young  creeter!) 

So  out  of  the  door  rushes  Pete 
Somewhat  fleeter 

Than  when  he  first  went  to  his  seal 
Near  the  heater. 

As  humbly  he  sneaks  down  the  street, 
A mosquiter 

Could  easily  put  to  retreat 
The  meek  Peter. 


From  a long  poem  recited  by  E.  H.  Sears  at  the  twenty-fifth  reunion  of  the  Class 
of  1870. 


We  had  rare  good  recreation 
On  the  days  of  declamation 
When  friend  Hodges  ofttimes  carried  off  the  booty; 

And  we  shivered  to  our  bones 
When  McGee  in  ringing  tones. 

Cried  out:  “Hold,  I’ve  seen  those  aliens  do  their  duty!” 

Quoth  the  Raven,  never  more 
Famine  at  the  banquet  door; 

Let  us  drink  the  golden  wine 
From  fair  Bingen  on  the  Rhine 
For  we’re  dying,  Egypt,  dying — 

And  a long  time  shall  be  dead. 

Let  us  then  be  up  and  doing — 

This  and  much  more  Hodges  said. 
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TO  OUR  DECLAIMERS 

Don’t  with  stentorian  voice  begin, 
Don/t  come,  like  March,  a lion  in, 
And  go  out  like  a lamb. 

Don’i  bend  your  arm  into  a bow 
And  oscillate  it  to  and  fro, 

And  don’t,  don't  be  a clam. 

In  “citizen”  don’t  sound  the  “e" 
In  “often”,  overboard  with  “t” 

As  Boston  did  in  days  of  yore. 
Stand  like  a little  man,  my  son 
Not  like  the  ramrod  of  a gun, 

And  don’t,  don't  be  the  bore. 


ONE  OF  OUR  EARLIEST  PROGRAMS. 


s 


rst 


Hughes  of  English  Skirting  the  end 


“Too  many  times,”  said  the  Traveler, 
“has  the  favorite,  and  a top-heavy  one, 
too,  been  ground  into  the  dust  by  an 
inspired,  fighting  opponent.”  This  pro- 
ved to  be  the  case  when  Latin  met  her 
ancient  rivaljat  Fenway  Park  on  Thanks- 
giving morning.  However,  no  more 
thrilling  contest,  for  the  spectator,  w^as 
ever  waged  than  this  year’s  English- 
Latin  affair,  in  which  the  lead  changed 
three  times  before  the  third  quarter. 
Latin  had  the  team,  but  English  played 
the  football,  and  when  the  final  whistle 
blew  the  latter  team  was  ahead  by  seven 
points. 

Latin  received  the  first  kick-off  and 
“Ernie”  Vogel  received  the  ball  and  ran 
it  to  his  own  40-yard  line  before  he  was 
stopped.  This  play  proved  to  be  the 
hardest  blow  of  the  game  for  Latin,  for 
in  it  Captain  Vogel  received  an  injury 
which  forced  him  from  the  game  at  the 
end  of  the  first  half,  and  greatly  handi- 
capped the  Latin  team.  After  two  plays 
which  resulted  in  no  gain,  “Bus”  Flynn 
punted  to  the  English  30-yard  mark, 
and  then  the  fireworks  started.  On  the 
first  play  Hughes  hit  in  behind  his  left 
tackle,  and  breaking  through  the  line 
of  scrimmage  cut  back  across  the  Latin 
centre  and  was  clear  of  the  secondaries 
for  a run  of  70-yards  which  resulted  in  a 
touchdown.  The  try  for  the  extra 
point  was  blocked  by  Kopans.  This 


left  the  score  6 to  0 with  English  on  the 
long  end. 

Latin  chose  to  receive  the  next  kick- 
off, and  “Jiggs”  Lillis  took  the  ball 
back  to  the  40-yard  mark.  Here,  after 
a few  plays,  Latin  was  again  forced  to 
punt,  and  Flynn  got  off  a fine  boot  which 
brought  the  ball  down  to  English’s  10- 
yard  line.  After  an  exchange  of  punts 
and  a fumble  by  Hughes,  Latin  found 
itself  in  possession  of  the  ball  on  the 
English  36-yard  line.  Lillis  hit  left 
tackle  for  15  yards,  and  a forward  pass, 
Flynn  to  Knutson,  was  good  for  another 
first  down  on  English's  10-yard  mark. 
Hall  hit  the  line  for  four  yards,  and  on 
the  next  play  Lillis  carried  the  ball  over 
for  a touchdown  which  tied  the  score. 
Then  captain  “Ernie”  dropped  back  to 
the  kicker’s  position  and  booted  over 
a fine  place  kick  to  put  his  team  in  the 
lead  7 to  6. 

English  received  the  kick-off  and 
Murphy  ran  the  ball  55  yards  deep  into 
Latin  territory.  Here,  however,  the 
Latin  team  held  and  took  the  ball  after 
an  English  pass  had  gone  for  a touch- 
back.  Latin  immediately  punted,  but 
a penalty  gave  English  the  ball  on  the 
purple’s  40-yard  mark.  Downes  pun- 
ted, and  after  an  eight-yard  loss  it  was 
Latin’s  ball  on^its  own  one-yard  line. 
Flynn  went  back  to  kick  out  from  be- 
hind his  goal  line,  and  the  ball  was  passed 
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over  his  head  for  an  automatic  safety 
which  put  English  ahead  8 to  7,  a lead 
which  was  held  till  the  close  of  the  half. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  half 
English  took  the  kick-off  back  15  yards, 
and  a few  plays  later  Downes  broke 
through  right  tackle,  and  reversed  his 
field  for  a 38-yard  run  and  another 
touchdown. 

After  the  next  kick-off,  an  English 
punt  was  blocked,  and  Knutson  scooped 
it  up  and  ran  35  yards  to  score  Latin’s 
second  touchdown.  However,  the  point 
was  missed  and  English  was  still  in  the 
lead. 

The  rest  of  the  game  was  unevent- 
ful except  for  another  run  by  Hughes, 
which  scored  a touchdown  and  raised 
the  English  total  to  20  points.  In  the 
final  minutes  Latin  tried  hard,  but  her 
backs  could  not  break  through  the  En- 
glish line. 

Kopans  was  the  outstanding  player 
for  Latin,  and  English  was  unable  to 
gain  a thing  through  him.  Lillis  made 
some  good  gains,  while  “Bus”  Flynn  did 
some  fine  kicking.  However,  the  team 


as  a whole  was  not  functioning  properly, 
and  as  English  was  playing  its  best 
game,  the  blue  and  blue  came  out  on 
the  winning  end  of  the  score. 

The  Summary: — 

English  High — Whalen,  1 e;  Koplow, 

1 t;  Gale,  1 g;  Crawford,  c;  Barr,  r g; 
Zyntell,  r t;  Doherty,  r e;  Hughes,  q b; 
Govinsky,  1 h b ; Murphy,  rhb;  Downes, 
f b. 

Boston  Latin — Adler  (Devin,  Lough - 
ran),  r e;  Horowitz  (Walsh),  r t;  Beve- 
ridge (Balkan,  Gill,  Skrickus),  r g;  Ca- 
tinella,  (Burleigh),  c;  Connerton  (Darcy, 
Walsh,  Cohen,  Nawn),  1 g;  Kopans,  1 t; 
Knutson  (Talbot),  r e;  Vogel  (Mc- 
Eachern),  q b;  Lillis  (McEachern)j 
rhb;  Hall  (Hunt),  1 h b;  Flynn, 
(Murphy)  f b. 

Score — English  20,  Latin  13.  Touch- 
downs—Hughes  2,  Downes,  Lillis, 
Knutson.  Point  after  touchdown — Vo- 
gel. Safety  touchdown — Flynn.  Referee. 
— A.  J.  Rooney.  Umpire — Fred  Hoey. 
Linesman — Tom  Kenney.  Field  judge 
— G:  Carens.  Time — 12  min.  periods  _ 


©lliig  anti  €nbs 


It  was  unquestionably  the  hardest 
fought  and  most  interesting  English 
game  in  years,  a perfect  struggle  from 
the  spectator’s  standpoint.  There  was 
not  a single  sympathizer  with  either  of 
the  teams  who  didn’t  have  his  bright 

and  his  gloomy  moments. 

* * * 

Although  Hughes  of  English  was 

easily  the  best  back  on  the  field,  it 
seemed  to  us  that  Dave  Kopans  played 
the  best  game  in  the  line.  Kopans  was 
here,  there,  and  everywhere.  Time  and 
again  he  broke  through  the  English  line 
to  break  up  plays  and  it  was  his  blocking 
of  an  English  punt  that  resulted  in  the 

second  Latin  School  touchdown. 

* * * 

Little  need  be  said  about  our  cheering. 

The  cheer  leaders,  Kermit  Cohen,  Mar- 
tin Lief,  and  Arthur  P.  Levack,  all  of 


’28,  worked  like  demons,  but  noise  was 
not  forthcoming.  Most  of  us  preferred 
to  maintain  our  dignity  at  the  expense 
of  our  cheers. 

* * * 

From  a table  which  appeared  in  the 
Boston  Herald  the  day  before  the  game, 
it  seems  that  since  1889  Latin  School 
has  won  twenty-one  games  to  English’s 
fifteen.  So  we  can  still  afford  to  lose 
a few.  There  seems  little  fear  of  that, 
however,  for  a veteran  team  returns 
next  year.  Adler,  Kopans,  Lillis,  Horo- 
witz, Connerton,  and  Loughran  all  have 

one  or  more  years  to  go. 

* * * 

In  point  of  fact  Latin  School  stands 
tied  with  English  for  leadership  in  the 
City  League.  Technically,  however,  En- 
glish leads  because  of  a game  forfeited 
by  Mechanic  Arts  High  School. 


? V? 


THE  TRADE  GAME 

On  Saturday,  Nov.  5,  Latin  played 
her  second  league  game  of  the  year 
against  Trade  School.  The  game  was 
a very  even  affair  and  Latin  won  only 
by  taking  advantage  of  the  breaks. 

Trade  received  the  opening  kick-off 
and  carried  the  ball,  by  repeated  rushes, 
down  to  Latin's  10-yard  line.  There 
the  Latin  team  started  playing,  and  held 
Trade  for  three  downs  with  no  gain.  On 
the  fourth  down  a pass  was  tried  which 
was  grounded  in  the  end  zone  giving  the 
ball  to  Latin  on  her  own  20-yard  line. 
Latin  then  carried  the  ball  back  to 
Trade’s  20-yard  stripe,  only  to  lose  it  on 
downs.  Just  before  the  first  period 
ended  Latin  lost  another  scoring  chance 
when  Spack  grabbed  a Latin  pass  on  his 
own  10-yard  line. 

The  only  score  of  the  game  came  in 
the  second  period  when  Hall  intercepted 
a Trade  pass  in  the  middle  of  the  field 
and  with  the  aid  of  some  fine  interfer- 
ence by  Connerton  and  Balkan  ran  fifty- 
five  yards  for  a touchdown. 

Trade  again  threatened  in  the  third 
period  but  was  unable  to  score.  The 
rest  of  the  game  was  a series  of  inter- 
cepted passes,  one  after  another.  In 
the  last  few  seconds  of  play  “Jiggs” 
Lillis  took  a Trade  kick  on  his  own  10- 
yard  line  and  raced  65  yards  before  he 


was  downed  from  behind  by  Cheney. 

Lillis,  Vogel,  Adler,  and  Hall  played 
well  for  Latin,  while  Captain  Hawks 
excelled  for  Trade.  The  game  was 
hard-fought  throughout,  and  it  was  a 
hard  game  for  Trade  to  lose.  Latin 
took  advantage  of  the  breaks  and  earned 
her  victory. 

THE  DORCHESTER  GAME 

The  Dorchester  game  was  played  at 
Fenway  Park  on  Wednesday,  Nov.  9. 
The  contest  resulted  in  a decisive  vic- 
tory for  Latin,  and  the  latter  showed 
herself  the  better  team  throughout  the 
game. 

In  the  first  half  Latin  played  a kick- 
ing game  and  let  the  Dorchester  team 
wear  itself  out  without  giving  it  a chance 
to  score.  At  the  start  of  the  second  half 
Latin  opened  her  attack,  and,  after  Vo- 
gel had  run  the  kick-off  back  to  the  cen- 
ter of  the  field,  made  a touchdown  in 
three  offtackle  plays  with  “Jiggs”  Lillis 
carrying  the  ball.  Shortly  after  this, 
Catinella,  alias  Angoy  di  Mott,  inter- 
cepted a pass  and  ran  for  another  score. 
Latin  received  the  next  kick-off  and  on 
the  first  play  Lillis  broke  through  the 
Dorchester  line  and  ran  80  yards  for 
the  third  score  of  the  game.  The  game 
ended  with  the  score  Latin  19 , Dorches- 
ter 0. 
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THE  MECHANICS  GAME 

By  a 26  to  0 verdict  over  Mechanic 
Arts  in  the  game  at  Fenway  Park  on 
Monday  Nov.  14,  Latin  won  her  most 
decisive  victory  of  the  year.  This 
game  was  the  third  within  ten  days, 
nevertheless  the  boys  were  “right  in 
the  pink01  as  the  score  shows. 

An  indication  of  the  way  the  game 
would  go  came  w’hen  Captain  Vogel 
received  the  opening  kick-off  on  his  own 

10- yard  line  and  ran  30  yards  through 
the  whole  Mechanics  team  before  being 
stopped.  Then  Latin  made  two  first 
downs  which  placed  the  ball  on  the 
Mechanics  16-yard  stripe.  “Red”  Hunt, 
who  was  back  in  the  game  after  a forced 
absence  of  two  weeks,  and  Paul  Mc- 
Eachern  plowed  through  the  Mechanics 
line  in  good  style.  A pair  of  offside 
penalties  on  Mechanics  gave  Latin  the 
ball  on  the  6 yard  line,  from  where  Hunt 
carried  it  over  for  a touchdown.  “Ernie” 
kicked  the  extra  point  making  the  score 
7 to  0 in  favor  of  Latin. 

The  second  chance  to  score  came  when 
“Billy”  Adler  pounced  on  a Mechanics 
fumble  on  the  latter’s  22-yard  line. 
McEachern  advanced  the  ball  to  the 

11- yard  mark  and  on  the  following  play 
“Jiggs”  Lillis  carried  it  over  on  an  off- 
tackle  play. 

In  the  third  quarter,  Latin  opened 
up  her  passing  attack  and  completed 
three  successive  forwards,  Vogel  to 
Adler,  for  a net  gain  of  about  60  yards, 
bringing  the  ball  to  Mechanics  one-yard 
line.  There  Latin  received  a penalty, 
but  on  the  following  play  Hall  swept 
around  the  end  for  a touchdown  after 
a lateral  from  “Bus”  Flynn. 

In  the  final  quarter  Mechanics  re- 
sorted to  the  aerial  attack,  which  is  the 
last  hope  of  all  teams.  However,  the 
Latin  team  could  not  be  penetrated,  and 
Mechanics  lost  her  last  hope  when  she 
fumbled  on  her  own  35-yard  stripe. 
“Fee”  Talbot,  playing  left  end,  raced 


CAPT.  “ERNIE”  VOGEL 
Who  played  a sterling  game  all  season. 
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through,  and,  scooping  the  ball  up  as 
he  ran,  carried  it  35  yards  for  the  final 
score  of  the  game. 

“Billy”  Adler  played  a fine  game  at 
end  for  Latin,  while  Captain  Vogel 
starred  in  the  backfield. 

The  summary:— 

Boston  Latin — Knutson,  Talbot,  1 e; 
Balkan,  Walsh,  Cohen,  r t;  Connerton, 
Darcy,  Hickey,  1 g;  Burleigh,  Catinella, 
c;  Beveridge,  Krajewski,  Norwood,  r g; 
Horowitz,  Walsh,  r t;  Adler,  Loughran, 
r e;  Vogel,  Goodwin,  q b;  McEachern, 
Lillis,  1 h b;  Hunt,  Hall,  Saunders,  r h b; 
Flynn,  Hunt,  f b. 

Mechanic  Arts — McManus,  1 e ; Mikel- 
onis,  1 t;  Buzak,  1 g;  Johnson,  c;  Fitz- 
gerald, r g;  Cronin,  r t;  McMahon,  r e; 
Burrows,  q b;  Connell,  1 h b;  Sherman 
r h b;  Lofgren,  f b. 

Score — Boston  Latin  26.  Touchdowns 
— Hunt,  Lillis,  Hall,  Talbot.  Points 
after  touchdowns — Vogel  (2).  Referee — 
Mooney.  Umpire— Rooney.  Linesman 
— Barron. 


More  bales  of  fine  imported  woolens  come  di- 
rect to  Rogers  Peet  than  to  any  other  clothier! 

Add  these  to  the  best  made  in  America  and 
you  have  some  idea  of  the  character  of  goods  we 
make  up  into  suits  and  overcoats  for  men  and 
boys . 


Golf  hose,  Sweaters,  Gloves,  Shirts,  Ties,  Hats 
-everything  for  Fall  and  Winter  wear. 

Rogers  Peet  Company 

formerly 

Macullar  Parker  Company 
Tremont  Street  at  Bromfield 
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“Now,  Jack,  you  understand  our 
engagement  is  at  an  end?” 

“Yes,  Doris,  I get  you.” 

“On  the  contrary,  you  don’t.” 

* * * 

He:  “That  play  I saw  the  other 
night  started  me  thinking.” 

She:  “A  miracle  play.” 

* * * 

Teacher  “From  whom  did  the 
Dutch  take  New  Jersey?” 

Pupil:  “The  Scotch.” 

Teacher:  “Wrong.  I never  knew  of 
any  one  who  could  take  anything  away 

from  the  Scotch.” 

* * * 

First  Bathing  Beauty:  “I  wonder 
what  made  Bill  choose  yellow  stockings 
for  my  birthday?” 

Second:  “I  expect  he  wants  to  wor- 
ship the  golden  calf,  dearie.” 

* * * 

The  laziest  man  in  the  world  is  he 
who  sat  up  watching  the  seismograph, 
waiting  for  an  earthquake  to  shake  down 
the  folding-bed. 

* * * 

Burglar:  “Come  on!  Let’s  figure  up 
and  see  how  much  we  made  on  this 
haul.” 

Accomplice:  “Shucks!  I’m  tired. 
Let’s  wait  and  look  in  the  morning 
paper.” 

* * * 

A doctor  may  speak  only  one  language, 


and  yet  he  may  be  familiar  with  many 
tongues. 

* * * 

Money  may  talk,  but  few  of  us  ever 

become  bored  by  its  conversation. 

* * * 

“Confound  you,  sir,”  said  the  General, 
“why  don’t  you  be  careful?  Here,  in- 
stead of  addressing  this  letter  to  the  In- 
telligence Officer,  you  have  addressed  it 
to  the  Intelligent  Officer.  You  should 
know  there  is  no  such  person  in  the 
Army!” 

* * * 

Bobby:  “My  brother  has  taken  up 
French,  German,  Spanish,  Italian  and 
Greek.” 

Old  Gentleman:  “Goodness!  Where 
does  he  find  the  time  to  study  so  many 
languages?” 

Bobby:  “He  doesn’t  study,  he’s  an 
elevator  boy.” 

* * * 

A fool  there  was 
With  careless  feet. 

He  tried  to  cross 
A busy  street — 

A fool  there  was. 

* * * 

“What  day  of  the  month  is  this,  my 
dear  young  man?” 

“I  don’t  know  for  sure,  but  you’ve  a 
newspaper  right  there — that  will  tell 
you,  professor.” 

“No  good;  it’s  yesterday’s.” 
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